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AMERICA AND THE EUROPEAN CONCERT. 





BY FRANE E. ANDERSON. 





HEN the United States were poor in money but rich 
\W in mind, their foreign creed was compressed into 
a domestic aphorism, profound in thought and pol- 

ished in antithesis: “Friendly relations with all, but entan- 
gling alliances with none.” At that time this policy was wise, 
for, less than three millions, scattered along the Atlantic, with 
hostile Indians hanging on our frontier, we were the sole 
republic in a hostile world of monarchies. North of us was 
England. South of us was Spain. Neither was our friend. 
Desperately poor, we earned our living from the soil and from 
the sea. We made some iron, but the cotton gin had just been 
born, and our woollen trade was taking its first step. Man had 
not yet stolen from heaven the lightnings and subdued them 
to his service. Our inland traffic jolted to death in the ruts 
of public roads or drowned in the floods of unsafe ferries. 
Our currency was a chaos of worn copper and depreciated 
paper, with no gold and next to no silver, and that struck at 
Spanish mints. But the struggle between France and Great 
Britain was shaking the continents. Here was our oppor- 


tunity. Neutral and at peace, while the whole world was at 
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war, the carrying trade of Europe would be ours, which meant 
vast wealth; and wealth is power. Such was the dream of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Why should it not succeed? What to us was “the European 
concert,” that satirical description of the eternal discord of 
the powers? Meeting its neighbors with a smile, each of these 
nations holds the assassin’s knife behind its back, ready to use 
it upon all the others. Why should we meddle with this quar- 
rel of the Montagues and Capulets? We had no possessions in 
Asia, no colonies in Africa, no dependencies in Oceanica. No 
despot ruled us with a rod of iron, scheming to increase the 
slaves over whom his son should reign. Why should we lie 
and call it “a polite evasion of the truth;” steal and call it 
“compensation” or “territorial expansion” or “spheres of influ- 
ence;” kill and call it “pacifying subjects”? Let us keep 
aloof from a diplomacy which knows but one vice—weakness; 
and which recognizes but one virtue—strength. “Friendly 
relations with all, but entangling alliances with none.” 

A blind fate dogs the heels of Europe. There Apollo 
prophesies, but Cassandra speaks. Hence the history of that 
small continent is one huge blunder, which students recog- 
nize, but statesmen cannot see. The dust of conflict clouds 
the vision. In much of the story we, who are Americans, 
have but languid interest. Too powerful to experience fear, 
serene in the knowledge of our strength, and feeling that the 
future is our own, we bring to this blunder a critical analysis 
undimmed by apprehension. To us it appears incredible that 


‘Solomons of statecraft should urge the great republic from 


isolation into intervention. Yet such has been the case. As 
if the globe, contracted by lightning and by steam, had not 
already made of Washington a closer neighbor to Paris than 
New York was once to Brooklyn, they have shouldered into 
their arena the giant republic, whose existence is a constant 
menace to all monarchies. They have not allowed us to turn 
our back on their diplomacy. They should have known that, 
its imprisoning bounds once broken, the young eagle retires 
no more within its parent shell. 
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In1815threeroyal “Tailors of Tooley street” met to conspire 
at Paris: Alexander I, Tsar of Russia and mystic successor to 
a martyr; Francis II, Emperor of Austria, the dull betrayer 
of his brilliant son-in-law; and Frederick William II, King 
of Prussia, the husband of his wife. Partisans of the classes 
against the masses called the conspiracy, then and there cut 
out and stitched together, “the Holy Alliance.” Doubtless it 
was so christened because of the startling piety of the three 
sovereigns, who had no need “to steal the livery of heaven to 
serve the devil in.” One, a holy Greek; another, a virtuous 
son of Rome; and the third, a loving follower of Luther, the 
three tyrants called themselves “Christians.” But why should 
they follow the Sermon on the Mount? The temptation on 
that other mountain was equally orthodox—and easier. They 
had forgotten the conclusion. “In the name of the Most Holy 
and Indivisible Trinity” they would treat each other as Chris- 
tian brethren and govern their peoples on Christian principles, 
but—“render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” Leg: 
islation and administration must emanate only from the en- 
lightened free-will of those whom God had rendered responsi- 
ble for power. Singular, is it not, how every tyrant, if we 
take his word, has the Almighty as his silent partner? 

How did the worthy three exercise those Christian princi- 
ples? The freedom of the German press was stifled. Aus- 
trian bayonets stabbed to death the constitution of the patriots 
of Naples. Louis XVIII of France, valet to the Three 
Christian Brothers, “in the name of God and St. Louis,” cast 
his army upon Spain and crushed the revolution there so that 
a fiend in the flesh, Ferdinand VII, might gorge himself with 
freedom’s blood. And now it was proposed to reward this 
royal butcher with half a revolted hemisphere. South Amer- 
ican sons of liberty were to be Spanish slaves once more. 

But this Trinitarian decree of 1823 was vetoed. A solid 
statesman sat in the White House then. Men called him 
James Monroe. A brilliant thimblerigger was British Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs. His name was George Canning. He 
had learned a lesson from the United States in the War of 
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1812, largely brought on by Orders in Council due in part 
to him; and now, alarmed by the despotic Alliance’s success- 
ful efforts, which, if unchecked, meant Europe against Eng- 
land, he suggested a joint intervention by his country and our 
own, should the Alliance intrude upon American affairs. 
Monroe consulted Jefferson and Madison, who were of one 
mind: to accept the entente to repel the encroachment. Bet- 
ter war for the sake of our sister republics than peace for our- 
selves at their expense. The cautious President next took 
the opinion of his cabinet. “America for Americans!” Not 
one dissenting voice marred its unanimity; and the next mes- 
sage, with its ringing thought in rugged English, rang the 
death-knell of the Alliance. But in that knell there was an 
additional note. The isolation of the United States was at an 
end. ; 

{Vit in the war with Mexico, we paid the vanquished for 
their provinces annexed to our republic. When before had 
conquerors indemnified the conquered? It was a great deed, 


worthy of a great people. Among those provinces was Cali- 
fornia. }When gold was found there later on, we proposed to 
unite the Gulf of Mexico with the Pacifie Ocean through 
Nicaragua; but England, a country nothing if not commer- 
cial, forced our hand by a most ingenious manceuvre. Pre- 
tending to be suzerain, by virtue of a certain cocked hat 
which, at some time or other, say two centuries or more before, 


she had bestowed upon some ragamuffin King Jeremy or other 
claiming to be King of the Mosquitoes, Great Britain took 
possession of the coast at the eastern mouth of the proposed 
canal. A Whig administration was at Washington; and in 
foreign affairs the motto of the Whigs was, “Peace at any 
price,” as opposed to the maxim of the Democrats, “War, no 
matter what the cost.” So the text was: “Come, now, and let 
us reason together,” but not with “villainous saltpetre;” and 
the proposed entente of 1823 became an accomplished event 
in 1850. Bulwer outpointed Clayton; and, as a consequence, 
England and the United States were to exercise joint control 
over any canal, railway, or other practicable communication 
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crossing Mexico, Central America, or the Isthmus of Panama, 
since these negotiations had been intended not only “to accom- 
plish a particular object, but also to establish a general princi- 
ple!” The United States gained nothing, but lost much; 
while Great Britain lost nothing, but gained much. A sec- 
ond step had been taken in drawing closer to Europe; and a 
second time England had caused this increasing closeness. 
Later on a conference at Berlin considered the status of 
the Congo Free State. President Arthur had previously 
called attention to the fact that the chief executive officer of 
that State was one of our citizens; and he had said further 
that “the United States cannot be indifferent to this work nor 
to the interests of their citizens involved in it. It may become 
advisable for us to codperate with other commercial powers in 
promoting the rights of trade and residence in the Congo 
Valley, free from the interference or political control of any 
one nation.” What was this but a proposition for a joint pro- 
tectorate by Europe and the United States? We had been 
first to recognize the new State; and our prompt action had 
saved its independence, menaced by both Portugal and 
France. Germany’s invitation was accepted. American dele- 
gates took a leading part in the Conference, and, in common 
with the other plenipotentiaries, signed the general act result- 
ing from its deliberations. It is true that, with that unselfish 
kindness which he ever manifested, either in sparing Congress 
all work which he could do for it or in keeping from it any 
subject on which he feared that it might not show his wisdom, 
Mr. Cleveland refused to submit that general act to our Sen- 
ate. But his failure to respect the Constitution did not change 
established facts. The United States had participated, 
through their agents, in a European conference, on a subject 
outside of the Western Hemisphere, and had wielded an im- 
mense influence there. Moreover, significant fact! the British 
diplomats at that Conference had supported the propositions 
of the American delegates. What had become of the isolation 
of the United States? And which of all the powers was, for 
the third time, closest to us? 
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Prince Bismarck presided over this Conference at its open- 
ing, and was better pleased with its proceedings than he was 
with those of a later convention in the same city. This time 
the United States were face to face with the German Empire 
over the Samoan question. By treaty we had secured the coal- 
ing station of Pago-Pago, Polynesia’s finest harbor, and as 
early as 1877 the natives had begged us to protect their inde- 
pendence and to assist them toward responsible government. 
American missionaries had christianized and semicivilized 
them. Hence the appeal to us was natural. But English and 
German commerce outweighed our trade, and the Teutonic 
empire took possession of the islands. Samoa besought the 
interference of our consul, who, being a believer in Bismarck’s 
famous international tonic, “blood and iron,” established a 
protectorate forthwith, from which, however, our State De- 
partment sidled rapidly, suggesting, instead, a conference at 
Washington, that some agreement might be reached by which 
Samoans might themselves say who should govern Samoa. 
This American idea of sovereignty through suffrage was natu- 
rally displeasing to a German aristocrat, who had violated the 
constitution of his country by the order of his king. Besides, 
his creature, no matter who, would fail of an election; for his 
amiable compatriots had treated the natives in the gentle Ger- 
man way, leaving them their lives, and only exacting their 
labor and their lands. Consequently the Conference worked 
with prodigious vigor at doing nothing, and then adjourned, 
but under an express agreement that the status quo should 
be maintained. What is the sanctity of an understanding in 
Latin to an unscrupulous falsifier of facts in German? Bis- 
marck summarily dethroned Malietoa and speedily enthroned 
Tamasese. But alas! there was another conference, this time 
at Berlin; and when it was over, Malietoa had been reinstated 


as ruler in name, while in fact the three great powers gov- 
erned by joint commission through their consuls. Does it 
take great penetration to guess that, on this fourth occasion, 
Great Britain and the United States were again together? 
Partnership in commerce but not in politics! This rule of 
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the United States in regard to Europe has not been without 
exceptions; and exceptions are roots from which the law of 
nations springs. Shall we hold to the faith of the fathers or 
shall we follow the heresy of the sons? I believe that we shall 
prove to be nonconformists. Trade, which is the war of peace, 
needs navies and territorial expansion, which means collision 
with other countries. This territorial expansion is a necessity 
arising out of the mortality of man, the immortality of money, 
and that law of accident by which birth rather than merit 
determines the destiny of millions. 

Trace the steps. Idleness hires industry at wages. A con- 
stant increase in the wage-workers causes intenser competition 
in that grim auction where the bidding is not upward but 
downward. Diminishing wages for the man mean increasing 
profits for the master, which, in the shape of machinery, take 
bread from labor to feed capital with cake. These increasing 
profits seek enlarging investments in lands, transportation sys- 
tems, and means of communication, whence spring corpaora- 
tions and trusts, which are augmenting the wealth of the 
diminishing few; while the workingman stands almost as 
naked as Adam, but with the Garden of Eden stolen from him 
by the flaming sword of unjust legislation. 

A starving son of God is a spectre of terror at any time; 
but when to his physical agony is added a spiritual anguish, 
born in his starving heart and brain from the tears of his 
patient wife and the pitiful sobs of his little children, stand 
back! For him no more swapping of this earth’s substance 
for the shadows of the world beyond! He will break the 
tables of stone on Mount Sinai, and when the fragments fly, 
let the windows of the rich look out! Advanced thought 
would apply internal reform; but your brilliant radical is the 
predestined martyr whom your dull reactionist burns at the 
stake. Yet the instinct of even this inquisitor feels and fears 
the danger which his intellect cannot fathom. Hence his pro- 
gramme: external expansion at the expense of others to save 
ourselves! And you have the history of two thousand years, 
with Africa and Asia illustrating its insatiable law to-day. 
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Sharing this universal evil, we cannot escape its inexorable 
result. We too must expand or die. The vast extension of 
our territory since 1783 has relieved the pressure heretofore; 
but we have not annexed an inch of soil for over thirty years, 
and now the distant roar of an approaching earthquake can 
be heard. We shall have to enlarge our borders; and this, 
causing collision with one or more nations, produces, as its 
effect, alliance with one or more of the others. What becomes, 
then, of our dream, “Friendly relations with all, but entan- 
gling alliances with none’’? 

Left to ourselves, our proper sphere of action would be the 
Western Hemisphere, and our only foe upon the other side 
would be the kingdom of the Queen, which alone holds title 
to a dominion on our border worthy of the name. Yet since, 
in politics as in science, force seeks the line of least resistance, 
our natural course of growth is South, and years would elapse 
before we were at issue with our cousins. But those inter- 
meddling principalities, which call themselves powers, across 
the way, have not left us to ourselves. From beneath the 
hypocrite’s cloak they have aimed an assassin’s blow at our 
commerce by excluding our products from their markets, on 
the false pretence that such products were injurious to their 
health, when the true reason has been that our competition 
killed their trade. And this, notwithstanding favored-nation 
treaties! Their newspapers breathe the most virulent hatred 
of us and of our institutions. When civilization speaks of 
barbarism, it never lies. Consequently, in their truthful 
books, transalantic travellers portray the American man as a 
savage devoid of literature, art, and science, without manners, 
and a lover of money rather than of honor; while they picture 
the American woman as a mere mousetrap, set to catch their 
nobility with a bit of toasted cheese. Evidently the writers 
know the exact value of their aristocrats. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, in our recent skirmish, we felt the hostile edge 
of Europe. Her [alstaffian army, otherwise known as “the 
great powers,” dared to present to us a joint note, “in the 
interest of peace,” which, being translated from Castilian 
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into English, reads “in behalf of Spain.” Away with the 
Monroe doctrine! It is not a principle of international law. 
The Old World must unite to chastise the ambition of the 
New. They have threatened us with a joint naval demonstra- 
tion and an armed intervention. We are not to be allowed, 
forsooth, to deprive the Pyrenean Kingdom of her possessions. 
The war must be “excluded from European waters,” a diplo- 
matic phrase meaning that Spain might have attacked our 
coast and invaded our soil, but that we were not to strike hers 
in return. Such are a few of the kind expressions of our 
friends, which we shall not soon forget, and which, later, they 
will remember with regret. 

A united Europe against the United States gives us little 
grief, and alarms us less. The objection to our occupation 
of Cuba or possible annexation of the island comes with poor 
grace. We ask ourselves, with amused astonishment, where is 
their sense of humor that they do not see their own incon- 
sistency? Was there once a Poland? What has befallen Rus- 
sia’s victim races? Is Alsace-Lorraine German now, or French? 
Has France evacuated Madagascar? Is the march of Austria 
along the Adriatic that of an altruist? And these are the na- 
tions which combine to coerce us on their own hypothesis! 
They know what they would do if they were in our place, and 
damn us for the theft which they would like to perpetrate. 
We do not steal; but if we did, their threats would not deter 
us. We laugh such Captains Bobadil to scorn. Let them in- 
terfere and—learn to play Bob Acres. Their soldiers who 
escape the grave will crowd our hospitals as patients or fill our 
ports as prisoners; for, while preferring peace to military 
glory, Americans fear nothing that can fight. We will return 
the compliment in kind. Their interference on our hemi- 
sphere means our intervention on their continent. When 
Rome tired of the attacks of Carthage she carried the war into 
Africa. America can teach this lesson should Europe need to 
learn it. Let her be wise and leave Achilles in his tent. 

But if she do not, we will not spare the delicate mechanism 
of her balance of power. Careless of her existence, we will 
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enter into that alliance which may best advance our interests. 
With whom, then, shall we unite our irresistible forces? 
France would have been our choice, for heretofore we loved 
her for the sake of Lafayette, who bore her aid to Washington 
in the struggle for our freedom. We did not forget. When 
Alsace and Lorraine were torn bleeding from her bleeding 
breast, as wounded children weeping for a wounded mother, 
what other aliens sympathized as did Americans? And since 
her dismemberment we have visited her capital, read her liter- 
ature, studied her art, and rejoiced in her achievements almost 
as though they were our own. We have been slow to separate. 
We laughed even at little King Alfonso playing with that 
ironclad of whose guns we were to be the target—that benev- 
olent gift of the French Rothschild, a guileless Jacob, whose 
glorious escutcheon should be, if it be not, a red shield gaudy 
with three golden balls. We knew that Spain had sweltered 
in his sweating-shop, and that customers must be compli- 
mented, especially when the compliment will kill those who 
might shoot a silver bullet at the yellow witch of finance. But 
when we found the diplomats of France our foes in matters 
which concern us much, but their country not at all, and when 
the press of Paris gave a stuttering echo of the hiss of Spanish 
hate against us, we understood. Henceforth our paths must 
lie apart. The old love is no more. 

If not France, what other continental power? Each de- 
monstrates the same ill-will. Not one has interests in common 
with our own. 

And yet, we are not friendless. England spurned the pro- 
posed joint demonstration of the allied navies, and refused 
to participate in the proposed armed intervention between the 
United States and Spain. Both of Anglo-Saxon lineage, and 
glorying in the same speech, literature, history, laws, institu- 
tions, and religion, we fought together in the colonial days, 
and we have negotiated since with common purpose when the 
United States have departed from their non-intervention in 
affairs external to their hemisphere. No hostile legislation 
has barred Great Britain’s door to American products in viola- 
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tion of the law, “Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” Our combined wealth, inventive genius, and ma- 
terial resources are overwhelmingly preponderant, and we sup- 
plement each other: the kingdom with her ships; the republic 
with her men. 

We might, if necessary, include Japan in our conventien, 
for our foes are her enemies also. When she had conquered 
China and had made most reasonable demands for moderate 
indemnity, Russia, Germany, and France, at the instance of 
the first, intervened to rob the Empire of the Son of Heaven 
of this legitimate reward of valor. Three great powers as 
highwaymen against little Japan! Brilliant courage! Won- 
derful diplomatic triumph through moral suasion! Lofty al- 
truism, without one hint of force! There is much virtue in 
the color of a skin, if that color be the proper shade. White 
appropriators of another’s territory are statesmen; but yellow 
are thieves of land. Why, they are only “Asiatic niggers!” 
The two are as wide apart, of course, as a capitalist and a 
coolie. But Japan remembers that Russia despoiled her of 
Saghalin early in this century. And now a second provoca- 
tion! Consequently the Island Empire is strengthening the 
Son of Heaven’s navy for very earthly reasons. Let Japan 
combine, then, with England and the United States, and settle 
together her grudge of a thousand years against China and her 
wrong of yesterday from Russia. In that event she might 
seek compensation in the Celestial Kingdom and in Oceanica, 
free from the interference of the Anglo-Saxon, and supported 
by his strength. 

But even she would not be needed. Great Britain and the 
United States together would become the masters of the 
world. All Europe in coalition could not withstand the 
weight of their one hundred and fifty millions of people, 
thrown with joint purpose and with common aim against the 
balance of power now so delicately adjusted. With their two 
navies united, and with all the millions of the men of English 
speech pressing forward with the persistent pitilessness of a 
political law of gravitation, their fleets and armies wielding ter- 
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rific weapons of destruction born of the American inventor’s 
swift and subtle brain, and, back of these fighting forces, the 
reserve energy of a wealth quintupling the riches of the re- 
maining races, what would be the fate of the colonial 
empires of Germany and France? What would become 
of the expansion of Russia? The Northern Bear would cease 
to be a threatening constellation in the political heavens. 
Thrown from Manchuria, with India safe from his attack, his 
dream of Constantinople a nightmare from which he will be 
glad to wake, a reconstituted Poland, and a rehabilitated Tur- 
key would teach him that one may occasionally devour what 
one cannot digest, and that a failure to digest is sometimes 
fatal. England would march with unimpeded foot through 
Africa and Asia, while the glorious stars of the American 
Union would shine undimmed, triumphant, and without a 
rival in the heavens of this Western Hemisphere. First of all 
our enemies would lose their possessions outlying on other 
portions of the globe. Next, they themselves would follow; 
since the mutual jealousies of Europe make of her continental 
powers soldiers of Cadmus, as diplomacy, that gentle art of 
fomenting discord, does its appointed work. The irresistible 
weight of Great Britain and United States allied would settle 
every quarrel in the manner most to the interests of the An- 
glo-Saxon race until at last the end would be a world governed 
by that race, speaking the English tongue, moulded on our 
institutions, and federated into one great earth-embracing 
commonwealth. 

Let transatlantic diplomats interfere, then, between this 
republic and the Spanish monarchy, if they will. We can 
stand it if they can. Should their insolence weld together 
once more the separated nations of our race, the future his- 
torian, writing in English—when German, French, and Rus- 
sian have become the patois of subjugated provinces—will 
appropriately borrow from a dead language the epitaph of 
departed races and sum them up in two words: “Ilium fuit!” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





THE SPECTRE OF IMPERIALISM. 


I. A MENACE TO FREEDOM. 


BY SOLOMON SOLIS-COHEN, M. D. 


VEN as ye do unto others, so shall it be done unto you. 
The tyrant and the slave are one in heart and soul; 


they differ but in the possession of power. A people 
that tamely submits to oppression, will, in its turn, oppress; 


and a people that seeks to oppress others will, in its turn, sub- 
mit to slavery. 

The people of the United States have come to the parting of 
the ways; nay, they have already taken steps that must be 
retraced, if they would keep their freedom; for none can main- 


tain his own rights save he be jealous for the rights of others. 

It has become fashionable among the learned to sneer at 
what are termed the “sentimental platitudes” of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. There is no natural right, they say; 
men have such rights only as they can win and hold from 
nature or from each other. The law declares and limits civie 
rights, and where there.is no law, right and power are the 


same. 

Without reasoning upon the subject, a large, if not the 
larger, portion of the unlearned act upon the same theory. 
Those who style themselves “laborers” or “working-men”’ (for- 
getful of the fact that there is labor of the mind as well as of 
the muscle) are painfully aware that their insecurity and suf- 
fering are the result of economic inequalities, largely due to 
special legislation in behalf of other classes; but, knowing 
this, they yet look for the remedy not to the abolition of privi- 
lege, but to their own admission into its lower ranks. They 
seek not equal freedom for the general betterment; but, think- 
ing thereby to secure their special good, aim to put restric- 
tions upon the freedom of others. Thus they have declared 

445 
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that in certain trades only those who submit to the authority 
of the trades unions shall be permitted to work. Thus they 
have had enacted laws taxing “alien” laborers, laws forbidding 
the employment of aliens upon public works, laws excluding 
from the shores of America all men of a certain race, or those 
of any race who fail of certain qualifications. But in advocat- 
ing legalized class distinctions in regard to taxation, employ- 
ment, and immigration, the laborers have opened the way to 
class distinctions in regard to suffrage that must react fatally 
upon themselves. 

The Declaration of Independence proclaimed that all men 
are created equal. Some of those who subscribed to it held 
black men as property. Nevertheless, the force of that decla- 
ration, albeit after nearly a hundred years, and through bloody 
struggle, struck off the black man’s chain. Freedom-lovers 
rejoiced, believing that at last the truth of the declaration had 
been accepted, to remain a potent force in America and in the 
world forever. But they reckoned without the shortsighted- 
ness, the self-injuring selfishness of men. An agitation, be- 
gun by Californian laborers, excepted Chinamen from the 
declared equality of mankind. When the stress of competi- 
tion with fellow men of European birth affected laborers in 
the East, a still further exception was made of those without 
a certain minimum of money; the new-comers but just safely 
through the gates being as anxious as any to bar the way 
against those that trod upon their heels. This restriction, how- 
ever, was not enough. Wages still fell. Employment became 
even more difficult to find. A further amendment of the Dee- 
laration was needed to exclude from the equal right to go and 
éome peacefully upon the earth those who cannot read and 
write. When this, too, fails to prevent the further decline o/ 
wages,* as it must, some new restriction will be proposed. 

After the Southern negro had been emancipated, it was 


* Within a restricted area, competition among laborers reduces wages; the rem- 
edy is not to exclude laborers, but to enlarge the area over which the competition 
extends. This can only be done by changing the rent line, as wages are in the last 
analysis fixed by the productivity of marginal land. To effect the indrawing of the 
rent line speculation in idle land must be prevented by the imposition of a tax upon 
unused land equal to its full ground rent if used. 
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believed by the leaders of the Republican party that to make 
his freedom real he must be given the suffrage and be pro- 
tected in its exercise. The fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments to the Constitution were therefore adopted. Under the 
lead of unscrupulous white adventurers from the North, negro 
suffrage became a real or fancied menace to the welfare of the 
native white population of the South. There began a reign 
of profligacy known to history as the “carpet-bag government” 
—a profligacy probably thitherto unexampled, but since fully 
equalled at the North, and to-day in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania surpassed under the rule of native or resident whites, 
Republicans and Democrats alike. After a period of not 
bloodless struggle, marked by force and fraud upon both sides, 
and culminating in a bargain involving the stealing of the 
Presidency, the whites regained power. 

To prevent the return of the negro to control, the whites 
feel that they must either neutralize his vote by fraud, pre- 
vent him by threat or violence from casting it, coerce him into 
casting it as they dictate, or deprive him of it by legal subter- 
fuge. Fraud and intimidation, though successful in their 
immediate purpose, beget constant watchfulness and organ- 
ized opposition at the North; nor can they always command 
unquestioning approval in the South. Their eventual failure 
is apparent. 

But any injustice that may be sanctioned by law is acqui- 
eseed in, north and south, east and west. We are, above all, 
a law-abiding people. The legal method has been at last 
adopted against negro suffrage. By property and educational 
qualifications, enforced against the black, though not as yet 
against the poor white, some of the Southern States believe 
that they have successfully evaded the fifteenth amendment; 
and in the case of Mississippi, the Supreme Court of the 
United States has so decided.* 

By means which the administration of President Cleveland 
did not hesitate to characterize as both unjust and illegal, and 





* See editorial, “‘ The Disfranchisement of « Race,” The Nation, New York, May 
26, 1898. 
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which senators and representatives at Washington have since 
denounced in similar terms, the government of the Hawaiian 
Islands—a native monarchy—was overturned, and a so-called 
republic of white men, American immigrants and sons of 
American immigrants, was set up. The pseudo-republic of 
Hawaii was established not with any hope or desire of per- 
manently maintaining itself, but as a device whereby the pos- 
session and control of the Islands could, against the wish of 
the native race, be transferred to the United States. Baffled 
for a time by the uprightness of Secretary Gresham and the 
downrightness of President Cleveland, the annexation scheme 
remained in abeyance until the return to power of the influ- 
ences behind President McKinley gave the expected oppor- 
tunity for its renewal. The determined opposition of Messrs. 
White, Pettigrew, and others, forming more than one-third 
of the United States Senate, backed by Speaker Reed, Mr. 
Johnson of Indiana, and a patriotic minority of the House of 
Representatives, caused the virtual failure of the annexation 
treaty negotiated between the de facto government of Hawaii 
and the administration of Mr. McKinley; and save for the 
general loss of regard for principles of freedom, constitutional 
restrictions, and traditional policies incident to the war against 
Spain, would have prevented the success of the joint resolu- 
tions by which the scheme appears at last to have succeeded. 

The annexation of Hawaii, and the possible annexation of 
islands conquered from Spain, bring us face to face with grave 
problems of individual and governmental rights. Upon their 
correct solution depends the stability of the American Repub- 
lic, the welfare of the people of the world. Now indeed is it 
clear that the parting of the ways has been passed. “Govern- 
ments,” says the “platitudinous” Declaration, derive “their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” Has anyone 
ever pretended that the governed in Hawaii have consented, 
or will consent, save under duress, to the sham republic or to 
the act of annexation?. The proposition to amend the annexa- 
tion resolutions so that the consent of a majority of the adult 
male population of the affected territory should be necessary 
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was incontinently rejected. The new and doubtful expedient 
of a commission to propose laws for the annexed province was 
adopted for the very purpose of preventing the governed from 
having any voice in the matter. What this commission will 
recommend, none can yet say, but what it will not recom- 
mend, can be asserted unhesitatingly. It will not recommend 
home rule;* it will not recommend universal suffrage or even 
manhood suffrage. 

If the Philippine Islands pass under American rule, what 
form of government will there be established? Will the na- 
tives be treated as the American Indians have been treated— 
robbed, provoked into revolt, and shot? Will they be treated 
as the Hawaiian natives have been treated—degraded into a 
subject and disfranchised caste? Can we establish tyranny 
abroad and maintain freedom at home? 

These are questions that intimately concern all Americans. 
They concern unselfishly those of any class who really believe 
in freedom and seek justice. They concern selfishly the self- 
styled “laboring classes.” For if suffrage in Mississippi and 
Louisiana can be justly restricted by educational or property 
tests; if by similar tests Hawaiians and Filipinos—and per- 
haps Cubans and Puerto Ricans—may be excluded from the 
right even to determine their form of government; what, save 
power, is to prevent the unpropertied or unlettered from being 
deprived of political freedom in California, in New York, and 
in Pennsylvania? 

Yet, as already intimated, such restrictions upon suffrage 
would be but the natural fruit of the seed sown by Californian 
laborers when they demanded the exclusion of the Chinese, 
by the miners of Pennsylvania when they sought to keep out 
the Italians and the Huns, by the labor unions of New York 
when they agitated against the Russian Jews. For, if we may 
rightly exclude men and women from our shores by reason 
of their race, their religion, their poverty, or their lack of 





* Home rule is good and iandlordism is bad for Ireland; that is, when the British 
lion’s tail can be so twisted as to bring votes to the American twister. But home 
rule is bad and landlordism is good for American cities and American provinces, 
Perhaps the jingo alliance may reverse matters as to Ireland also. 
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learning, we may by the same reasoning rightly exclude men 
already here from participating in the making of our laws and 
the choosing of our rulers.* Nay, do we not now deny to the 
Chinese the right of naturalization? Do not the Federal 
courts in Philadelphia deny naturalization to Europeans upon 
educational tests? How does the Mongolian or the unedu- 
cated that comes into the atmosphere of America from his 
mother’s womb differ from the Mongolian or the uneducated 
that comes hither on shipboard? 

If a majority of the people directly or through their repre- 
sentatives in legislative assemblies or constitutional conven- 
tions may ignore natural right in one thing, they may do so 
in all things. If class distinctions may be made in one respect, 
they may be made in all respects. Nor, if once the making of 
classes be permitted, is there any limit, save that of power, to 
the making of classes. 

It so happened that when the thirteen British colonies of 
North America revolted from foreign rule, established them- 
selves as sovereign states, and for greater security formed a 
federal union, the question that was uppermost in the public 
mind was that of the form of government. A republic having 
been established, and the rule of the majority secured, under 


a declaration of the natural and equal rights of men, it was 
confidently anticipated that the further evolution of that gov- 
ernment must be in the direction of enlarging freedom. His- 
tory, however, has shown that to-day, as in the ancient world, 


and not only in France but also in America, even under a 
republican form of government, class distinctions may be 
made, unequal privileges be granted, freedom be restricted, 
and the will of the majority be made the excuse for wrong- 





*In Louisiania a new constitution depriving negroes of the suffrage by a subter- 
fuge like that of Mississippi was “ proclaimed ” by the constitutional convention 
without submission to popular vote. In Delaware, despite the pledges of both politi- 
cal parties, a new constitution was likewise “‘ proclaimed,” not against the negro in 
particular, but admittedly in an endeavor to prevent legislation on “ single-tax ” 
lines; ‘to gag,” as one of the conspirators (just made a judge under that very instru- 
ment) expressed it, “‘ the dangerous doctrine that God gave the earth to all mankind, 
even as He gave the light and air.” This amendment of constitutions by cliques 
who can refuse to submit their work to the sovereign people gives a dangerous 
weapon to privilege. 
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doing. Salvation lies not in further devices of governmental 
machinery, but, even as Jefferson foresaw, in the firm estab- 
lishment in the consciousness and conscience of the people of 
principles of right, apart from law or the form of government, 
to which the actions of government and individuals must be 
conformed. 

Let us realize that the majority can do wrong, even as our 
fathers realized that the king could do wrong. Divinity 
hedges neither monarch nor legislature, neither executive nor 
judiciary, neither representative nor people. Divinity hedges 
Right and Justice; this—for Right and Justice are one—and 
this only. Either there is right in the relation of men to each 
other, antecedent to and independent of all law, or there is no 
right. Right is eternal, immutable. The expediencies, poli- 
cies, and advantages which now dictate human laws are 
transient and changeable; and laws thus dependent are subject 
to repeal and violation. 

If there be no right, then it is vain to reason; for reason 
appeals only to the sense of right. If there be no right, then 
there can be no justice; for justice is right made evident. If 
there be no right, then Tsar and Kaiser, King and Legislature, 
are equally without other warrant than power, and may 
equally lose that warrant. If there be no right, the strong 
hand only can save society. 

If there be right, then it is natural, being of nature. Exist- 
ing in the constitution of things, it depends not on parchment 
constitutions. Arising from the will of God, it is not subject 
to the will of man. But if there be right, then men have 
rights. Men have right claims to right relations to the uni- 
verse. In right relation to nature* is the essence of the 
natural rights of man. 

The natural rights of all men must be, as the Declaration 
affirms, equal. They must be equal in respect to other men, 
equal in respect to the world. If all men have an equal and 





* Of these, the fundamental right (relation) is the right to the equal use of the 
earth. See Patrick Edward Dove, “The Theory of Human Progression,” Chapter iil, 
section 8; Herbert Spencer, “ Social Statics,” Ist edition, chapter ix, and the writ- 
ings of Henry George. 
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inalienable right to life, to liberty, and to the pursuit of happi- 
ness, then must every man be free to use his life and to pursue 
his happiness as he wills, provided that he infringe not the 
equal right of any other. To preserve this equal freedom are 
just governments instituted. But if governments seek to cre- 
ate artificial inequalities among men, by giving to one man or 
to one class of men greater liberty than to another, such gov- 
ernments are unjust, whether it be the will of one, of the few, 
or of the many that works injustice. Crimes do not become 
less evil because of the multitudes that do them. 

Not sex, race, birthplace, religion, color, poverty, wealth, 
learning, ignorance, strength, or weakness lessens the right to 
equal freedom. What may not justly be done to a white man, 
may not justly be done to a black man. The Chinaman has 
the same right to go and come peacefully upon the earth as has 
the Irishman; the poor man* has the same right as has the 
rich man to change his residence; the Hawaiian and the Fil- 
ipino have the same right as have the Yankee and the Briton 
to say how they shall be ruled and who shall be their rulers. 

If we once cencede any ground for distinction between men 
in their fundamental rights, there is no obstacle save force to 
the establishment over us of the most tyrannous oppression. 
Selfish interest, then, if naught else, should warn us against 
the progress of class distinction, which, beginning with China- 
man and negro, progressing to the poor and illiterate of for- 
eign birth, and now about to oppress Hawaiian and Filipino, 
will not long spare the American “laborer.” Would he defend 
himself? let him begin by defending others. Would he keep 
his own freedom? let him restore freedom to those whom he 
has deprived of freedom. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


* It is said that “‘ paupers”’ must be excluded lest they become a charge or the 

community. It is obvious that if right relations be established between man and the 
' world, no able-bodied person can become a pauper, as by applying his labor to the 
earth one can produce more than his maintenance. It is the unjust law standing be- 
tween the man and the earth that makes paupers; and this, whether we use the word 
as laws and lawyers use it, referring to the dispossessed, or whether we refer to 
the real ‘charges upon the community,” those who consume without producing — 
the possessors of special privilege, the class of landowners and monopolists. 
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II. OUR DUTY IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
BY ELBERT D. WEED. 





HE birth of the American Republic was a protest against 
despotism. It was a proclamation to the world that 
all men are created equal. It was a declaration that 

the tyranny of kings and queens over the minds and hearts 
of men was wrong. It was the beginning of that great 
march, the end of which shall be free institutions through- 
out the world. 

It is to vindicate these principles that the American people 
went to war with Spain. The Declaration of War of 
April 21, 1898, was the logical outcome of the Declaration of 
Independence of July 4, 1776, the logical outgrowth of the 
principles declared by the founders of the American Repub- 
lic. They declared that all men are, and of right ought to 
be, equal before the law. But upon that fundamental truth 
the kingdom of Spain has made unceasing war for more than 
three hundred years. The time has now come for the Amer- 
ican peuple to vindicate the principle of human equality be- 
fore the world. ; 

The Puritan Fathers, before they landed on Plymouth 
Rock, formed on the deck of the Mayflower a simple compact 
of government. Their sons have made it a great world-force, 
which has civilized a continent, broken the chains of slavery, 
and is to-day overthrowing despotism and driving the last 
vestige of the Dark Ages out of the light of the twentieth 
century. 

There are few instances in history where a great people 
have risen in unselfish defence of human rights. This coun- 
try pours out its treasure and offers the lives of its citizens 
upon the altar of right, and in the defence of the weak and 
the oppressed. It wages war for the overthrow of oppres- 
sion and despotism. It strikes down the medieval assassin, 
and uplifts his fallen victim. God made no slaves and no 
tyrants. He made all men equal and free. The end of this 
war proclaims forever that in the western hemisphere no man 
shall be another’s master, and no man another’s slave. 
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Great problems to-day confront the American people. At 
the close of this war we are to mark out the course that shall 
be in accord with the spirit of American institutions and that 
shall best promote the cause of humanity and civilization. 
Bearing in mind that we have taken up arms for humanity 
and civilization, we must now face the question our victory 
has raised: Shall the conquered colonies be returned to, 
Spain? shall they be turned over to other nations? or shall) 
they be held in some form by the United States? These are. 
the questions which must be answered. 

The whole history of the kingdom of Spain for the last 
three centuries and more is an outrage upon the humanities 
and a reproach to modern civilization. The honor and 
knighthood of Spain, of which we have heard so much, have 
had no other business for three hundred years than the starv- 
ing of little children and the murdering of old men and help- 
less women. ‘This is true, not of Cuba alone, but of every 
possession of Spain on the western hemisphere and through- 
out the world. Read the history of the Philippine Islands. 
Read the history of Mexico, of Peru, of all the republics of 
South America, which were once under her cruel domin- 
ion. It is the most pitiful story of wrong, of outrage, and of 
murder in all the annals of mankind. It has no parallel. 
You will search the history of six thousand years in vain to 
find equal atrocity. 

Can we, then, acting in the interest of humanity and civil- 
ization, deliver over to the tender mercies of Spain these mil- 
lions of inoffensive people in the Philippine Islands and else- 
_where? They have made a splendid struggle for liberty, even 
though it has been in a primitive way. They have followed 
the light as God gave them to see the light. When Alex- 
ander ridiculed the weapon of the Scythian king, the latter 
replied, “If you knew how precious freedom was you would 


defend it even with axes.” These people have been oppressed 


and plundered for centuries. Let it cease. Despotism has 
blighted the fairest gardens of the earth. They await now 
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the beneficent influences of liberty and of law. The “fairest 
land the sun e’er shone upon” has been made waste and de- 
solate. 

And are we, acting in the name of humanity and justice, 
to give these lands and these people back into the murdering 
hand of Spain? If we are to turn back to the tyrant the fair 
lands which have been and will be wrested from her cruel 
grasp, then this has not been a war for humanity, but is rather 
a crime against humanity. This will be the verdict of his- 
tory. Nor can the American government turn these lands 
over to other nations. That would be to make an auction 
block of the nation’s henor. 

What, then, shall be done with them? The manifest an- 
swer is, Are these people capable of self-government? If 
they are, then let them go forward and establish republics un- 
der the protection of the United States. If they are not capa- 
ble of self-government, then the American Republic must 
give to them a just and beneficent form of government. 

We are told from certain quarters that we should not ex- 
tend American institutions over any other territory than that 
which we now possess. We are told that to do so would be 
“imperialism,” and would be dangerous to our form of govern- 
ment. The extension of free institutions is a new form of 
imperialism surely! Every student of history knows that the 
same arguments were made by the ultra-conservatives at the 
time of the Louisiana purchase in 1803; that the same rea- 
sons were urged in 1819, when we bought Florida. In 1845, 
when Texas came in, these pessimists were morally certain 
that the doom of the republic had been sounded. The Amer- 
ican people were told in 1848, when California was acquired 
from Mexico, that their unwieldly territory would surely fall 
in pieces. When Alaska was purchased from Russia in 1867, 
the same warning cry was heard. So it has been from the 
beginning of our history. So it probably will be through 
all the centuries to come. The croakers, like the poor, we 
have always with us. But Uncle Sam has gone along in his 
quiet way, taking very good care of himself, and giving a 
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comfortable home to the various additions to his household. 
And in this year of grace 1898 he is doing pretty well, and 
he has never had occasion to regret any acquisition of terri- 
tory. On the contrary, he is congratulating himself that all 
this splendid domain west of the Mississippi river (which was 
once the possession of Spain), and the great Territory of 
Alaska, are now a part of the United States, and enjoying 
the benefits of republican institutions. 

They talk of distances! Why, in 1803, the Mississippi 
river was farther from New York City than the Philippines 
are to-day. In 1848, San Francisco was farther from Chi- 
cago than Manila is to-day. Steam and electricity are anni- 
hilating space and time; and just so sure as the years go by 
are free institutions to overleap the present boundaries of the 
United States, and eventually to conquer the world. This 
was what the Declaration of Independence meant when it 
rang out from the old Continental Congress in 1776. 

We are told that we must not hold the Philippines; that 
to do so would reverse our stay-at-home traditions. These 
objectors point to the policy of a hundred years ago and 
more, when we had only four or five millions of people, with 
no army, no navy, no position among the nations of the earth. 
Do they forget that this is the evening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and that the dawn of the twentieth century is beginning 
to streak with silver the eastern sky? The eighteenth cen- 
tury is past and gone. The Fathers who then laid the foun- 
dations of this republic, peering into the future, little dreamed 
of the change a century would bring. Because they did not 
know of the railroad, of the telegraph, of the modern sea-go- 
‘ing battleship, is that any reason why their sons should not 


make use of these agencies for the civilization and advanee- 
ment of the race? 


The republic of Washington and Jefferson is not the re- 
public of to-day. America then—a few sparsely settled col- 
onies scattered along the Atlantic seaboard—searcely able to 
defend itself against the savage raids of Indian tribes—is that 
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the America of to-day? The United States of to-day, by rea- 
son of the enlightenment of its people, their education and 
advancement, their numbers and wealth, their philanthropy 
and their martial spirit, has taken its place in the forefront of 
civilization, and fears not to meet the world in arms. This 
most advanced type of the Anglo-Saxon race, with its seventy- 
five millions of people, with its eighty thousand millions of 
accumulated wealth, cannot escape its responsibility to civil- 
ization and to history. It cannot wrap itself up in Chinese 
isolation and, withdrawing from the world, shirk its plain 
duty to mankind and to the future. Neither should it. The 
time has come in the history of the world when American cit- 
izenship should receive the respect which is its due everywhere 
on the round globe. The time is here when the stars and 
stripes should mean something on the other side of the world. 
In the long history of the past they have meant next to noth- 
ing there, until George Dewey fixed them in the sky, beside 
his own heroic name, beside the name of Nelson. There let 
them remain. 

This is an age of progress. The world is not standing still. 
It is advancing with giant strides toward a better, a more use- 
ful, a higher civilization. In every department of human 
activity there is the throbbing pulse of life, of growth, of im- 
provement. “Forward” is the cry along every line of thought 
and action. In the sciences, in the arts, in liberality of 
thought, in growth of true religious feeling, there has been 
more advancement in the century now closing than in the 
twenty which preceded it. 

With the changed conditions of the nation, its thought has 
changed with even pace. The methods of a century ago will 
not do for to-day. This is the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, not the twilight of the eighteenth century. The mouldy 
traditions of the buried past should not be invoked to shackle 
the progressive spirit of the living present. New conditions 
have been created. New issues have been raised, which were 
not foreseen, and could not be foreseen, a hundred years ago. 
From year to year the demands of civilization are increasing. 
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There is a refinement and expansion of social life unknown 
to the last generation. Law and medicine, engineering and 
architecture, are keeping step with the hours. Manufacture, 
trade, and commerce are progressing beyond the dreams of the 
last century. Governmental ideas must advance in corre- 
sponding degree. 

It is not only our right, it is our duty, to give to these peo- 
ple a civilized form of government. This is true from the 
highest considerations of humanity as well as of statesman- 
ship. No rule of morals can be invoked that will point out 
a different path for the feet of the nation. This nation can- 
not live within itself and fulfil its high destiny. The same 
rule applies to the nation as to the individual. Selfishness 
dwarfs. Isolation robs life of half its joy, and our neigh- 
bors of the debt we justly owe. He who lives for self alone 
leads a narrow and unworthy life. The most useful life is at 
once the noblest and the happiest life. This is heaven’s great 
law of compensation. This nation is but a collection of in- 
dividuals. We cannot put shackles upon our charity and 
philanthropy without putting shackles upon the American 
brain and upon our national life. The Chinese wall that 
would bar the spread of republican ideas abroad would check 
their growth at home. This is an age of growth, of progress, 
of aspiration that reaches to the stars. 

And what if the American drum-beat shall follow the sun? 
It will sound the death knell of tyranny. What if the stars 
and stripes shall greet the breaking light of two hemispheres? 
Under their ample folds oppression cannot live, and liberty 
stands with outstretched hand to welcome commerce and the 
arts. 

There has been assigned to the American people the great- 
est part in the drama of modern life. They must meet with 
courage and with patriotism the new responsibilities which 
war has thrust upon them. 


** Ring out the old, ring in the new!” 
Let the splendid prophecy of Edmund Burke be fulfilled: 
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“No sea but is vexed by their fisheries; no climate that is not 
witness to their toil.” 

An all-wise Providence has given to the American people 
great opportunity for good. But with their gifts are corre- 
sponding obligations. They must not wrap their talent in a 
napkin, but use it to bring light and liberty and knowledge 
into the dark places of the earth. They cannot escape that 
high duty. The American nation furnishes the highest type 
of civilized man. In his hand he carries the torch of civiliza- 
tion. He must not shrink from the great responsibility which 
has been placed upon him to raise that torch on high. The 
influences which were set in motion by the founders of this 
republic are civilizing and evangelizing the world. The in- 
stitutions of America are destined to conquer all lands. Not 
until then will the conquest cease. But it will be a victory of 
peace, and not of war. This is the logic of the times. This, 
I believe, is the certain trend of great events. 


“The hand can never go back on the dial of time,” said 
Gibbon when he finished his history of Rome. The hand of 
progress can never be turned back on the dial of civilization. 
Standing for progress, the American republic now moves for- 
ward to a nobler and grander destiny. 

HELENA, Mont. 





BIMETALLISM AND DEMOCRACY. 
BY WILLIAM W. ALLEN. 


HE most serious menace to republican institutions in the 
United States to-day is the great and growing power of 
trusts and ‘other forms of consolidated capital. These 

great aggregations of wealth, backed by many millions of dol- 
lars, controlling arbitrarily entire fields of production, ruining 
weaker competitors, overawing or purchasing legislatures, 
packing courts with their attorneys, and dictating the votes of 
thousands of employees, are the feudal lords of the present 
day. As the. great barons of the middle ages became more 
powerful than the king, so corporate power, if allowed to grow 
unchecked, may become more powerful than the government 
itself. The most serious danger is the threatened extinction 


of the middle class. History demonstrates that those nations 
have been strongest and most virile, where there existed a 
strong, sturdy, independent middle class. If monopoly be- 
comes supreme, the middle class must go. In United States 
vs. Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 166 U. 8. 290, the 
court, by Justice Peckham, said: 


“In this light it is not material that the price of an article 
may be lower. It is in the power of the combination to raise 
it, and the result in any event is unfortunate for the country, 
by depriving it of the services of a large number of small but 
independent dealers, who were familiar with the business, and 
who had spent their lives in it, and who supported themselves 
and their families from the small profits realized therein. 
Whether they be able to find other avenues to earn their 
livelihood is not so material, because it is not for the real pros- 
perity of any country that such changes should occur, which 
result in transforming an independent business man, the head 
of his establishment, sma!] though it might be, into a mere 
_ servant or agent of a corporation for selling the commodity 
which he once manufactured or dealt in, having no voice in 
shaping the business policy of the company, and bound to 
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obey orders issued by others. Nor is it for the substantial in- 
terests of the country that any one commodity should be with- 
in the sole power and subject to the sole will of one powerful 
combination of capital.” 

Before exploring the causes of this growing evil,* and seek- 
ing a remedy, a word of caution should be given as to the 
means by which reform is to be effected. It is unfortu- 
nately true that a few so-called social reformers have, within 
the last year, hinted at a coming popular revolution similar to 
that of France to secure the people’s rights. The struggle 
beginning with the signing of Magna Charta and con- 
tinuing down to the adoption of the Australian ballot, has 
secured for the people the political rights with which to im- 
prove their condition and protect their interests from invasion. 
This country is not only founded upon the principle of major- 
ity rule, but we also have the means at hand by which the 
will of the majority can be expressed. It is just as unwise for 
reformers, whose projects have not yet received the stamp of 
popular approval, to suggest a resort to force to carry their 
ideas into effect, as it was wrong for one of the self-appointed 
guardians of “the honor and integrity of the nation,” in 1896, 
to say that the forces he represented might not abide by the 
decision of the majority of the people, if that decision was 
against them. No reform will ever succeed in this country 
that is forced upon the people against their wishes, or before 
public opinion is prepared to sanction it. Any true believer 
in popular institutions should have sufficient confidence in the 
people to believe that they will in the end approve that which 
is best. ' 

The only class of social reformers who present what is 
claimed to be a complete and adequate remedy against the 
growth of trusts and monopolies are the socialists. The 
socialist argues that the tendency of capital to combine is a 
natural and inevitable one, due to the competitive system. 


* Regarding the distribution of tndividual wealth in the United States, Dr. Chas, B. 
Spahr, in his recent work, “The Present Distribution of Wealth in the United 
- States,” concludes that “‘ one per cent of the families hold more than the remaining 
ninety-nine”; and that “ the concentration of incomes has kept pace with the con- 
centration of fortunes.” 
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From this premise he argues that the state should accept the 
logic of the situation and assume the control of all industry, 
because so great a power cannot safely be left in private 
hands. Let us analyze the argument. ' 

Stated more at length, the socialistic argument is that the 
middle class, who are the bulwark of society, are being 
squeezed out of existence by the competitive system, which 
forces prices downward, makes the struggle to live harder, 
drives out of existence the small tradesmen and producers and 
all the weaker competitors, and lets live only the strong, who 
are entrenched behind monopolistic barriers. The socialist is 
right in describing the condition. _But is he correct in 
attributing it to the competitive system? It is true that when 
small concerns cannot live monopoly is inevitable. But why 
are they unable to live? There is only one possible explana- 
tion: they are unable to live because, under present condi- 
tions, they are unable to do business at a profit. Why? 
Because, for some reason or other, prices have been falling, 
so that they cannot sell their goods at remunerative prices. 
Otherwise stated, small concerns are being driven out by fall- 
ing prices. On the other hand, monopoly is clearly im- 
possible when small concerns can live and flourish. They can 
do so when they are able to do business at a profit. They can 
make a profit when they are able to sell their goods at remuner- 
ative prices, which is possible when prices are steady or rising, 
but impossible when prices are falling. Whenever small con- 
cerns can live and flourish, there can be no monopoly, in spite 
of the advantages of economy sometimes derived from com- 
bination. Thus the life or death of monopoly depends upon 
whether small concerns cai exist, and this again depends 
largely upon prices. Let meé illustrate. 

Most small concerns are run on borrowed capital and a small 
margin of profit. A storekeeper or small manufacturer, for 
example, borrows the money to start him in business, and buys 
his stock of goods or raw material, as the case may be. The 
. annual interest on the debt, the principal when due, and the 
taxes to be paid the government are not dependent, in any 
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degree, upon the prices at which his goods are sold. They 
are fixed in terms of so many dollars. But his ability to pay 
these obligations when due depends upon the prices at which 
he is able to sell his goods. If the price rises he may make a 
handsome profit. If the price remains stationary he may 
make a profit, if he is a good business man. But if prices fall 
he may go into bankruptcy, because his whole stock may not be 
worth, in dollars, what he paid for it. The existence of small 
concerns, then, depends upon prices. Large concerns may 
have financial strength to weather the gale and recoup 
their losses when they have bought up the property of their 
weaker rivals at bankrupt prices and established monopoly. 
The principal reason why small concerns have been driven 
out, and monopoly enthroned in their place, is to be found, 
therefore, in the fall of prices, which, according to all com- 
putations, has amounted to forty per cent. or over, during the 
last twenty-five years. It is, therefore, important to place 
the responsibility for this fall, and find the remedy. 

The socialist attributes this era of falling prices to the com- 
petitive system, which, he says, must be destroyed. The com- 
petitive system is as old as history. If that system has been 
the cause, why have not conditions always been thus? Why 
is it that, for long periods in the world’s history, the tendency 
toward monopoly and the concentration of wealth and power 
in the hands of the few has been checked, and the middle class 
has grown and prospered, under the competitive system? 
Clearly the competitive system, by itself, will not account for 
these distressing conditions. Socialists meet this suggestion 
by arguing that the effects of the competitive system have 
been intensified by the introduction of machinery. This may 
be partly true. But the fact remains that the middle classes 
were most prosperous in the very period, from 1850 to 1873, 
when there was the greatest advance in machinery and im- 
proved methods. Differences of tariff cannot be the real 
cause, for protected and free-trade countries have suffered 
from the same growing evil, and the process of consolidation 
on a large scale into trusts and huge corporations did not 
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begin till after 1873. Must we not seek some more funda- 
mental cause? 

A study of history will make clear these fundamental 
propositions: 

1. At a certain period of history the tendency has been to 
drive out thé middle cless, and concentrate wealth and power 
in the hands of the few. These periods have always been 
coincident with a prolonged fall of prices. 

2. At other periods the contrary tendency has manifested 
itself; the middle class has prospered and monopoly has 
vanished or declined. These have invariably been periods of 
rising prices, or periods of stable prices following a rise of 
prices that set these forces in motion. 

3. These periods of rising and falling prices have been in- 
variably coincident with changes in the money supply of the 
world; an increase raising prices, and a decrease or cessation 
lowering them. 

Before detailing the historical proof, a word of explanation 
should be given to show that these conditions are the natural 
and necessary consequences of changes in price levels, due to 
alterations in the volume of money. It has already been 
shown how falling prices tend to drive out small concerns, 
and thus extinguish the middle class and make monopoly 
possible. They also inevitably tend to centralize wealth and 
power in the hands of the few.* The capitalistic classes re- 
ceive only the number of dollars named in the contract. But, 
as prices fall, their dollars become worth more and more. If 
prices fall far enough they may take the entire product, with- 
out having done anything to earn it, while the mass of the 
people are deceived as to the true effect, because they see only 





* The laboring classes are not among those who profit by a rising money standard 
and falling prices. Spahr, in his work on the “ Distribution of Wealth,” says: “We 
find historically in every branch of industry that the money wage of laborers has 
nniformly depended upon the money value of the product of their labor. There is 
no fairer doctrine than that wages can be artificially raised by the lowering of prices. 
By so much as falling prices increase the possessions of creditors, by so much they di- 
ininish the returns of those engaged in production. In many cases the employers are 
baukrupted, and all the laborers turned adrift; in many more production is diminished, 
and most of the laborers are but partially employed. Even where neither of these 
things happens, the labor market is filled with men seeking work, and disorganized 
labor is unable to resist unreasonable demands for lower wages and harder conditions.”’ 
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the same number of dollars as before going to the capitalistic 
classes, forgetting the increase in their purchasing power. 


This is best understood when presented graphically. 


Let us 


suppose a farmer raising 2,000 bushels of wheat, with the 
fixed charges, interest, and taxes, amounting to $1,000 an- 


nually. 








WueEat. 





$1 PER BUSHEL. 


75 CENTS PER BUSHEL. 


50 CENTS PER BUSHEL. 





Fixed charges = 
$1,000=1.000 bushels 
wheat. 


Fixed charges = 
$1,000—1,333 bushels 
wheat. 


Fixed charges = 
$1,000—2,000 bushels 
wheat. 





Profit=1,000 bushels 
wheat or $1,000 (less 


Profit = 666 bushels 
wheat or $490.50. 


No profit. 








cost of production). 














The same illustration applies to the business 6f the manu- 
facturer and indeed to that of the merchant in most lines with 
fixed charges in rent, taxes, and interest to meet out of vary- 
ing returns. Thus falling prices invariably have the dual 
effect of driving out small concerns, and of concentrating 
wealth in the hands of the few large concerns, to the ruin of 
the many small business men, farmers, manufacturers and 
merchants. 

Having demonstrated the connection between prices and 
prosperity, the next step is to show the connection between 
the money supply and prices. The contention that, other 
things being equal, prices rise or fall according to changes in 
the amount of money in circulation, is only another way of 
saying that the law of supply and demand regulates the value 
of money, just as it regulates the value of everything else. 
When the supply of money in circulation becomes less, of 
remains stationary while business and the demand for it in- 
crease, money is relatively scarce and dear, and becomes more 
valuable, just as wheat is more valuable when the supply is 
short. Being more valuable it will buy more of other things, 
which is only another way of saying that prices will be low. 
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On the other hand, an increase in the supply of money, other 
things remaining the same, will make money cheap and plenti- 
ful, so that it will buy less of other things than formerly, 
and prices will be high. These principles are well understood 
by the capitalistic classes, who have always favored every 
contraction of the currency.* On this point, Sir Archibald 
Alison, the historian, says: 

“The great capitalists do not make colossal fortunes by the 
plundering of subject provinces, as in the days of the Roman 
proconsuls; but they never cease to exert their influence to 
procure a contraction of the currency by the measures of 


government, which answers the purpose of augmenting their 
fortunes at the expense of the industrious classes just as well.” 


It is impossible here to recount in detail the entire his- 
tory of prices. All that can be done is to refer briefly 
to the great price movements of history, and note their 
effect. The Augustan Age is generally regarded as represent- 
ing the high-water mark of Roman civilization. Jacob, in 
his work on the precious metals, has estimated that at the 
death of Augustus, 14 A. D., the gold and silver coin of the 
Roman Empire was about $1,620,000,000. From that time 
on, the failure to discover new mines or to work those in exist- 
ence led to a constantly diminishing supply of money.t 
This period of currency contraction, according to the historian 
Alison, in his essay on “The Fall of Rome,” was characterized 
by falling prices, the decay of agriculture, the enrichment of 
the cities at the expense of the country districts, and “the 
constant tendency of wealth . . . to accumulate in the hands 
of the great capitalists, accompanied by the deterioration of 





*The latest proposal, of retiring the government paper money and allowing the 
banks to regulate the volume of paper currency, would permit the banks to acquire 
at will the fruits of others’ toil. Acting together, they could lower prices to any ex- 
tent they wished by contracting the currency, and then, after acquiring property at 
any low figure they might name, increase its value by expanding the currency, and 
make a profit to the extent of the fluctuation of price they had caused. It would put 
all the wealth and industry of the nation at the mercy of gamblers who could cause 
price movements with almost absolute certainty by expanding or contracting the 
currency. 

t The U. S. Monetary Commission of 1876-77 placed Europe’s supply of gold and 
silver coin at the beginning of the Christian era at $1,800,000,000, and say that = the 
end of the 15th century it had shrunk to less than $200,000,000. 
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the condition of the middle and working classes.” He asserts 
that a principal agency in bringing about these conditions was: 

“A very great scarcity in the supply of the precious metals 
for the purposes of public currency, and consequently a most 
distressing fall in prices, and a diminution in the remunera- 
tion of industry, accompanied by a proportional increase in 
the weight of debts and taxes.” 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876-7 
agrees with Alison in attributing the downfall of Rome, and 
the disasters of the Middle Ages, to monetary contraction and 
falling prices. They say: 

“Various explanations have been given of this entire break- 
ing down of the framework of society, but it was cer- 
tainly coincident with the shrinkage in the volume of money 
which was also without historical parallel. The crumbling of 
institutions kept even step and pace with the shrinkage in the 
stock of money and the falling of prices. All other attendant 
circumstances than these last have occurred in other historical 
periods unaccompanied and unfollowed by such mighty dis- 
asters.” 

Out of the ruins of the Roman Empire arose the feudal 
system, under which society was divided into two classes,— 
the noble and the serf, the millionaire and the mob,—with no 
place for a middle class, for popular rights, or for any form of 
democracy. 

During the Middle Ages the only spark of liberty and free 
institutions was in the free-city republics of the Mediter- 
ranean. But by 1300 A. D. most of these had succumbed to 
the general movement toward tyranny. The most notable 
exception was Venice. Her prosperity followed the Crusades, 
in which she had captured Byzantium, and with commercial 
advantages acquired great quantities of Eastern gold, which 
she began to coin into florins about 1252. 

It was not until the discovery of America that the forces 
making for free institutions and democracy, and against cen- 
tralized power, began to gain the mastery. The active instru- 
ments effecting the change were the free cities of England and 
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the continent, with their trade guilds and democratic institu- 
tions. Ridpath, in his “History of the World,” says: 

“The successful insurrection of the cities against the feudal 
tyranny of the twelfth century was the birth of that great fact 
called the People. A people, considered as a political force, 
began to exist. Hitherto there had been kings, nobles, pre- 
lates, lords, and then a great gap; after that peasants and serfs, 
but no People.” 

The rise of the free cities, and the fall of the feudal system, 
were due to the great fundamental fact, that the first great 
fall of prices had come to an end. With the discovery of 
America in 1492, and the opening up of the great silver mines 
of Potosi in 1545, new supplies of precious metals, in quan- 
tities theretofore unknown, began to flow into the channels of 
trade, and prices began to rise. Palgrave, the English econ- 
omist, in his testimony before the Herschel Commission 
estimated that from 1492 to 1640 the stock of precious metals 
increased about six hundred per cent. and prices rose about 
two hundred per cent. With this increase of money came 
rising prices; with rising prices came prosperity to the com- 
mercial and industrial classes,* with prosperity power, and 
with power the ability to give the death blow to feudalism, 
secure popular rights from reluctant royalty, and turn back 
the tide of absolutism in every form. Walker, in his “Inter- 
national Bimetallism,” says: 

“Concerning the economic effects of the great metallic in- 
flation of 1570 to 1640 or 1660, we may say that to this cause 
is attributed by sound and conservative writers the hastening 
decay of the obsolete feudal system; a decline in the heredi- 
tary revenues of monarchs, which, in England at least, con- 
tributed greatly to promote popular liberties; a redistribution 


of wealth which, while it worked deep injustice to many 
deserving persons living on incomes derived from the past, 





*Spahr, in his work already referred to, says that this “inflow of precious 
metals” operated “to the great enrichment of the middle classes”; that “the de- 
velopment of the later Middle Ages was distinctly toward equality of property’; that 
“England at the close of the Middle Ages was preéminently a nation of small pro- 
prietors,” and that ‘the contrast is startling enough between the England in which 
three-fifths of the agriculturalists enjoyed proprietors’ interests in the soil and the 
England of to-day in which four-fifths of the ayriculturalists are hired laborers.” 
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yet contributed greatly to forward the materi and intellec- 
tual progress of mankind; a rapid growth of burgher popula- 
tions, prompt to resist the encroachments of priest, king, and 
noble; and a rising spirit of self-assertion on the part of the 
mechanic and artisan classes.” 


Thus we see the results wrought by the first great fall, and 
the first great rise, of prices. The one made for absolutism, 
the other for democracy. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century the rapid rise 
of prices reached its limit, and thenceforward for about a cen- 
tury and a half there was only a gradual increase in the money 
supply, about sufficient to keep prices substantially stable at the 
high level already reached. This period of rising and steady 
prices, from the beginning of the sixteenth century to the 
close of the eighteenth century, witnessed the downfall of 
feudalism, the Reformation, the separation of church and 
state, the Bill of Rights, the recognition of freedom of speech 
and of the press, the creation of the Middle Class,* the Declar- 
ation of Independence, the birth of the world’s first great 
republic, and many other events making for the equal rights 
of man. What similar progress can be shown during the 
thousand years of falling prices preceding the sixteenth cen- 
tury? Political equality and social progress have always 
depended upon the economic condition of the people, for 
when the distribution of wealth is unequal, and the people 
poor, weak, and disheartened, they have neither the courage 
nor the ability to resist oppression. 

About the opening of the nineteenth century began the 
second great fall of prices. On account of a diminishing 
money supply, money, according to Jevons, rose in value, 
between 1809 and 1849, 145 per cent., and prices fell 60 per 





* Jacob, in his work on the precious metals, in speaking of this period of risingand 
steady prices, says: “ The effect of this prosperous state of the operative cultivators, 
of the manufacturers, and of the merchants and retail traders, has been prulonged 
through more than three centuries, and has given to European society in general, but 
to that of England more especially, a form utterly unknown in the ages which had 
preceded the discovery of America. It has given rise to a class of persons properly 
denominated the middle order, who porsess the greater part of the wealth, the activity, 
the intellect, and the influence fn those parts of the world whose position and connec- 
tion and civilization may be said to rule the globe.” 
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cent. “The age,” says Walker, was one “of falling prices, 
with loud complaints, everywhere, of depression in trade and 
failure of employment.” “Everywhere,” says Spahr, “large 
landed properties were built upon the ruins of the small free- 
holders.” The discovery of gold, almost simultaneously, in 
California, Australia, and the Ural mountains, brought a sud- 
den end to this fall of prices. In the short space of ten or 
twelve years the world’s stock of gold was actually doubled. 
According to the Aldrich report, general prices, measured in 
gold, rose about 20 per cent. between 1850 and 1873. Rising 
prices brought prosperity for the mass of the people, particu- 
larly the industrial and laboring classes, “by throwing into 
their hands,” as Cairnes says in his “Essays in Political Econ- 
omy,” an increased share of the purchasing power of the 
world.” Little tendency toward monopoly appeared as com- 
pared with the later period. Hume, the historian, in his 
“Essay on Money,” in commenting on the effects of this new 
supply of money, said: 


> 


“In every kingdom into which money begins to flow in 
greater abundance than formerly, everything takes a new 
face; labor and industry gain life; the merchant becomes 
more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and skil- 
ful, and even the farmer follows his plough with greater alac- 
rity and attention.” 


The turning point was reached in 1873. In that year the 
mints of the United States and other countries were closed 
to the free coinage of silver, which had theretofore existed, 
and since that time the use of the precious metals as money 
has been limited to gold alone, for we must make the same 
distinction between actual money and “token coins” of silver 
or bronze that we make between a gold dollar and a paper 
promise to pay a gold dollar. The effect has been to raise the 
value of gold by increasing the demand for it, or, what is the 
same thing, to lower prices.* It is true that there have been 





*The supply of gold has recently increased, but so has the demand for it. The 
population of gold-standard countries was thirty-five millions in 1872, two hundred 
and sixty-four millions in 1890, and five hundred and seventeen millions in 1897 (not 
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short periods of rising prices, and that certain articles have 
temporarily risen from special causes, just as some days in Sep- 
tember are colder than some days in October, or as one wave 
of a retreating tide may come up higher onto the beach than 
its predecessor. But conclusions are not to be drawn from 
any one article, or from prices for a single year. The general 
level of prices for the last twenty-five years has gone ever 
downward. This disastrous fall of general prices in every 
gold-standard country (not shared in, however, by the silver 
countries) has amounted, according to all authorities, to forty 
per cent. or over, since 1873. It is an indisputable historical 
fact that the great price movements of history have been co- 
incident with the great changes in the volume of money. As 
these price movements have affected the economic condition 
of the people, and altered the distribution of wealth, they have 
turned civilization toward absolutism or democracy. This is 
not only true historically, but no other result could reason- 
ably or logically follow. Monopoly is only a modern form of 
absolutism and can be traced to the same cause as feudalism 
and other historical forms of this foe to liberty. 

Bimetallism is the only practical remedy that is proposed to 
bring to an end the era of falling prices, and restore stable 


’ 





counting India). Mulhall estimates the world’s gold coin in 1880 at $3,572,100,000. 
The United States Treasury estimate for 1896 was $4,143,700,000, an increase of $571,- 
600,000. As the world’s gold production during the period was $2,462,125,600, only 
about 23 per cent. went permanently into coinage, after allowing for use in arts, 
melting of coin for use therein, loss, waste, etc. Some have urged that the fall of 
prices since 1873 is accounted for by reduced cost of production. If this were true 
it would none the less iead to an unjust distribution of wealth to the advantage of 
the capitalistic classes. A fall of prices, if due to cheaper methods of production, 
would give to the moneylenders and the possessors of fixed incomes all the advan- 
tage arising from inventions and improvements, although they had done nothing to 
earn it, while it would leave the producing classes, who should have received the 
benefit, simply in stutu quo. But reduced cost of production does not account for the 
fall of prices. Some articles are not susceptible of improved methods; in the case 
of others, such as agricultural products especially, the present methods of produc- 
tion were practically perfected before 1873. Yet the fall of prices has been general. 
In the period from 1850 to 1878, when the greatest advance was made in inventions 
and improvements, prices rose, instead of falling. The British Royal Commission 
on Agriculture that reported in 1897, and Sauerbeck, the statistician, have shown that 
the plea of overproduction is unfounded. A fall in the price of an article, due to 
overproduction, is self-corrective by leading to a curtailment of the production of 
that article. Overproduction has caused particular articles to fall in price at cer. 
tain times, but it can never account for the general fall in the price of all articles 
during a long period. 
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or rising prices. It is generally conceded that with the intro- 
duction of bimetallism falling prices would cease. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether prices would ever rise very materi- 
ally or very suddenly under bimetallism. The world’s pro- 
duction of gold and silver for the period 1851-1870 was 
$3,475,431,000; for the period 1871-1890 it was $4,430,- 
294,500, an increase of only 27 per cent., while from 1870 to 
1890 the population of the United States increased 62 per 
cent., and its business in a larger proportion. Since 1890 the 
production of the precious metals has increased, but in this 
connection two important lessons are to be learned from the 
periods of rising prices following the discovery of America 
and the opening up of the gold fields of California. In both 
cases, as all writers agree, the rise of prices was gradual, and 
not nearly so great as the increase in the money supply. The 
reason is that economic shocks are slowly propagated, and con- 
siderable time is needed to adjust prices to the increased vol- 
ume of money, while the rise of prices itself, by encouraging 
new enterprises, increases the demand for money and makes it 
more necessary to maintain a given level of prices. Thus, 
even a greatly increased volume of money, under bimetallism, 
would not have the effect that alarmists have claimed it would 
have. The probable result would be substantially stable 
prices, with a slight upward tendency, putting life into indus- 
try, and enabling small concerns to stand or fall on their own 
merits, without substantial injury to the creditor classes, 
beyond depriving them of their unearned increment of falling 
prices. This would put an end to the silent process of taking 
from the value of property and adding to the value of money, 
by which the rich have been made richer and the poor poorer. 
It would make monopoly impossible. The establishment of 
bimetallism should therefore be the first and most important 
measure of any programme looking toward freeing the people 
from the domination of wealth and monopoly. 

Other causes, of a less fundamental character, have con- 
tributed to the growth of monopoly. Not the least of these 
is the connection that has existed between corporate monopoly 
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and the political machine. Large corporations furnish the 
bulk of the campaign funds that are contributed. Those who 
control the purse of a party are apt to control its policy, and 
corporations generally control the purse. Thus they can, and 
often do, not only control party policies, but dictate nomina- 
tions, so that, no matter which side wins, there will be in office 
men who are in sympathy with their interests. The further 
effect is to make it difficult or impossible for men, however 
high their ability or character, to succeed politically unless 
they become the servants of monopoly. This insidious influ- 
ence cannot be entirely eliminated, but it may be checked. 
Primary-Election laws, such as have been recently adopted 
in a number of States, will prevent corporations, and their 
allies the political machines, from dictating nominations, if 
citizens will only attend the primaries and protect their own 
rights. Another check on this unholy alliance would be to 
bring corporate contributions to campaign funds under the 
regulations now imposed upon individual contributions by 
candidates for office, under the corrupt practices acts in force 
in many of the States, namely, requiring a detailed account to 
be made of such contributions, and perhaps limiting the 
amount that may be contributed. Like all laws that seek to 
regulate public morals evasion would be possible, but the ef- 
fect, as far as it went, would be a healthy one. The hold 
that corporations have sometimes secured over the United 
States Senate seems to have been due to the fact that men 
have often been chosen Senators by State legislatures under 
the sway of corporations, who never could have run the gaunt- 
let of a popular election. The election of United States Sena- 
tors by a popular vote is demanded by the people. The un- 
constitutional method of choice was the result of a compro- 
mise, the reason for which has long since ceased to exist. 
Under such circumstances, no sentimental considerations 
should prevent an amendment to the Constitution in the inter- 
ests of the people. 

When the connection is thus broken between corporate 
monopoly and the political machine, so that corporations can 
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no longer dictate party nominations or policies, the next step 
is to remove, as far as possible, those influences that tend 
to bring legislatures into subjection to corporate dictation. To 
this end the free-pass system should be abolished; members of 
Congress should be prohibited from dealing in speculative 
stocks, whose value may be influenced by legislation, and 
from receiving any retainer or emolument of any kind from 
any corporation interested in securing a government contract 
or the passage or defeat of legislation. An important part of 
the duty, however, rests with the public, not with the law- 
makers. It should be the fixed determination of the people 
to properly reward those who serve their interests, and punish 
those who yield to monopolistic influences, so that it will be 
to the interest of the most selfish politician to serve the people 
rather than to betray them. If the people were as prompt to 
reward their servants as corporations are to reward theirs, they 
would be better served. The motive of self-interest cannot 
be ignored. Much depends upon the character of the men in 
office. Corporations have profited not so much by the inade- 
quacy of the laws already in force as by the unwillingness of 
those in power to properly enforce these laws. 

With good men in office, intent on serving the people, and 
sure of their reward if they do so, there is much less danger 
that corporations will be unduly favored in either the enact- 
ment, interpretation, or enforcement of the laws. One further 
security, however, should be provided. The Initiative and 
Referendum, if adopted, would afford the people a constant 
check on legislation in the interests of monopoly. . Direct leg- 
islation simply carries out in practice our theory of popular 
rights. Indeed without it we have a democracy in name only. 
Nor does the Referendum involve a violent or radical depart- 
ure from existing methods. Laws are passed every year 
which contain the provision that they are to go into operation 
only when ratified by a vote of the citizens of the city, town, 
county, or other political division to be affected. The courts 
have repeatedly held that such laws do not amount to an un- 
constitutional delegation of legislative power.* Our popular 

*See People vs. Fleming, 16 Pac. Rep. 298, reviewing authorities. 
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elections are often merely a tardy exercise of the right of 
electors to ratify or reject the action of their representatives. 

It is no reflection upon the courts to say that judges are 
human, and, like everyone else, are influenced, often uncon- 
sciously, by their surroundings. There appear to be only two 
ways of making money at law—preying upon corporations 
from the inside, and preying upon them from the outside. 
Preying on them from the inside is the safest, surest, and 
most profitable; and the brightest lawyers in the country 
become corporation attorneys. They have the ability, the ex- 
perience, and the reputation, and when a Federal judgeship 
becomes vacant, naturally one of these corporation attorneys 
is appointed. When he becomes Federal judge, he inevitably 
carries with him the sympathies, prejudices, and point of view 
acquired in his law practice. He has grown up with corporate 
influences all around him, and naturally sees things from the 
corporation standpoint. What safeguards should be imposed? 
First, what is known as government by injunction should be 
made impossible. Many who did not at first realize the neces- 
sity for this step have been convinced by the experiences dur- 
ing the great strike in the coal regions in 1897. Secondly, 
the office of Federal judge should be made elective, at least 
below the United States Supreme Court. To make the office 
of United States Supreme Court judge elective would require 
a constitutional amendment. Then, too, there is greater danger 
from corporate influences and associations in the case of the 
judges of the inferior Federal courts, who are judges of the 
fact as well as of the law, and who grant injunctions and 
appoint receivers. No hardship would come to a good judge 
from making the office elective. The experience of our 
States with elective judiciaries shows that the people almost 
always continue good judges in office, while retaining the 
means of redress in cases of flagrant abuse of power. 

It is a noticeable fact that while the tendency toward the 
concentration of wealth has manifested itself in England, it 
has not there reached such great proportions as in the United 
States. One reason for this difference is undoubtedly to be 
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found in methods of taxation. In England direct taxes are 
imposed much more than in America. It is clear that our 
indirect taxes on consumption fall with especial severity upon 
the poorer classes, while they scarcely affect the wealthy 
classes or the corporations. In direct taxation therefore we 
have an important remedy for wealth concentration. The 
most important step in this direction would be a graduated 
income tax, by constitutional amendment if necessary. The 
graduated feature may be justified on several grounds. In 
proportion to their means the wealthy pay only a very small 
share of indirect taxes, because they do not consume so much 
of the articles whose price is affected by tariff and excise taxes, 
in proportion to their wealth, as do the poorer classes. It may 
also be justified on the general ground of public policy, that 
it tends to prevent the excessive accumulation of wealth. The 
exigencies of war have induced the passage of a graduated 
inheritance tax. These two taxes, if properly framed and 
enforced, should have a most salutary effect in preventing the 
excessive accumulation of wealth. While the income and 


inheritance taxes are thus most in accord with the principles 


of sound public policy, they are also the most equitable from 
the standpoint of the individual taxpayer. The income tax 
is the only one that rises and falls with the ability of the tax- 
payer to pay it. The inheritance tax is levied upon what 
should properly be regarded as a gratuity, the right to inherit 
being a law given and not a natural right.* 

Another check on the growth of corporate power is the 
extension of the sphere of state activity in certain directions 
where its practicability is clear. Probably the most flagrant 
source of corruption in American cities has been in the grant- 
ing of franchises to municipal monopolies. Numerous cities, 
both here and abroad, have successfully owned and operated 
their public works, and it is only reasonable to expect that in 
the not far distant future a majority of American cities will 
own and operate their water, gas, and lighting works and 
street railways. The principle which should govern in extend- 


* Magoun vs. Ill. Trust and Savings Bank, 170 U. S, 283. 
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ing the sphere of state activity has been best stated by Lord 
Salisbury, who recently said, in effect, that it was not a ques- 
tion of socialism, but of business—of what was best for the 
people. The discriminations in rates practised by the rail- 
ways in favor of large shippers, large cities, and business con- 
cerns in which they were financially interested, have contrib- 
uted, with an appreciating money standard and falling prices, 
to bring about the conditions noted by Alison in Rome before 
its fall—the enrichment of the cities, the impoverishment of 
the country districts, and the concentration of the wealth of 
the cities in the hands of the few. Whether this evil of dis- 
crimination in rates can be cured short of government owner- 
ship of the railways only time can decide. Government own- 
ership of the railways, telegraph, and telephone may come 
eventually. But progress in the direction of greater govern- 
mental activity must necessarily be made slowly and witb 
caution. 

No human laws can eradicate the natural differences of men 
in character and ability. As long as those differences exist 
there will be differences in worldly success. But the law can 
and should secure for every citizen an equal opportunity to 
stand or fall on his own merits, by removing those influences 
that deprive him of an equal chance in life. One of those 
influences is monopoly. Corporations are not necessarily an 
evil. The evil consists in their abuse of power. This evil it 
is within the power of man to remedy. Political equality is 
already secured. With equality of opportunity established, 
a republic may be truly said to exist. 

Mapison, WIs. 





UP AND DOWN. 
BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 


Up, up, up! On and out and away 
From the little beast I live in, 
Through the sweet home life I give in, 

With its dear, close love ; 

Out of that fragrant gloom, 

With its crowding fruit and bloom, 
Into the wide clear day ; 
Into the world above. 


Out, where the soul can spread 
Into the lives of many — 
Feeling the joy and pain, 
The peace, the toil, the strain 
That is not spared to any; 
Feeling and working as one ; 
So is our life begun — 
The life that can never grow 
Till it has widened so. — 
The neighborless soul is dead. 


On —with a sharp-caught breath, 
Into the space beyond — 

Wonderful white-blue space 

Where you feel through shifting time 

The slow-formed life sublime 

Of a yet unconscious race. 

Where you live beyond all tears ; 

Where centuries slide as years 

And the flickering screen of death 
Shows God’s face calm and fond. 


Even — a moment’s dream — 
A flash that lifts and flies — 

Even beyond our brothers 

To a day when the full-born soul, 

World-circling, conscious, whole, 
Shall taste the world’s full worth — 
Shall feel the swing of the earth — 
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UP AND DOWN. 


Feel what life will seem 
When we walk the thronging skies 


And the earth shall sing with the others ! 


Down, down, down! Back and in and home! 


Circling softly through 
The spaces vast and blue ; 
The centuries’ whirling spokes 
Settling back again 
To time-marks clear and plain, 
As we count the separate strokes. 
The race lifelong and free 
Narrowed to what we see, 
Our own set hope and power 
In the history of the hour — 
Back to our time we come. 


In, where the Soul is warm 
With the clinging, lingering touch 
Of those we love so much, 

And the daring wings can rest ; 
Back, where the task is small, 
Easy and plain to all, 

The life that most hold best — 

Humanity’s first form. 


Down! If we fail of this; 
Down to the very base — 
The Universe, the Race, 

Country and Friends and Home — 

Here at the end we come 
To the first gift that was given, 
The little beast we live in! 

Rest and be happy, soul! 

This was an age-long goal, 

This too you may nobly love — 

Failing of aught above ; 

Feeling that, even here, 

Life is as true, as near, 

As one with the will of God 
As sky, or sea, or sod 
Or aught of the world that is. 
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COUNT TOLSTOY AT HOME. 
BY CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


HILE I was reading “What is Art?’ it occurred to 
\W me that it would be a very interesting thing if one 
could get a sense of Tolstoy’s personality, and his 
surroundings,—something comparable in vividness and truth 
to the innumerable portraits in his own books. The study of 
a work so sincere, so full of power, so overburdened even with 
moral earnestness, and representing, as its author says, the 
work and the best thought of fifteen years, brings with it an 
almost irresistible curiosity to look through the page to the 
man behind it. 

And then with all its merits, with all its force, the book has 
great faults and shortcomings, and one feels that, with a closer 
knowledge of the author’s character, it might be much easier 
to understand these and make allowance for them. For in- 
stance, one is sensible, all through the book, of a great lack of 
urbanity, a tendency to impatience, almost an inveterate habit 
of scolding; is there any outward and visible cause for this 
acerbity? or can we trace it back to anything in the author’s 
life? And again, the almost morbid and prudish attitude 
towards the human body, that comes out again and again in 
Tolstoy’s strictures on modern art; one is tempted to think 
he believes the Elohim, having made man, made haste to ere- 
ate fig-trees; or to imagine Tolstoy coming unawares to the 
gateway of Eden, and then, greatly scandalized, hastening to 
lay a complaint before the park-keeper. And, once more, his 
very strange and almost inexplicable hostility towards all 
things Hellenic, so that in one place he seriously describes the 
Greeks as a “slave-owning, half-barbarous little nation, with 
a trick of depicting the human body, and who had put up 
some pretty buildings’”—one does not speak of Phidias and 
the Parthenon like that, unless one’s feeling are very strongly 
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involved; how did this come about, and what are the outward 
traces of it? Can one find the reason by a closer acquaintance 
with this very dogmatic prophet? 

It happened that one of Tolstoy’s pronouncements, whether 
on the dissenting sects, or the likelihood of famine, or what- 
ever it may have been, had brought him into unusual prom- 
inence in his native land, where they regard him with a queer 
mixture of admiration and dislike; and a number of visitors 
had found their way to Yasnaya Polyana, to talk to him about 
the universe. Several of them put on record the details of 
their visits, and published them. And three of these records 
found their way to me. 

Now there is nothing of very remarkable interest in any- 
thing that was said at any of these interviews, as there seems 
to have been nothing very striking about the personalities of 
the visitors; yet it seems to me that they have managed to get 
Tolstoi’s likeness, with a quite unexpected fidelity, and the 
fact that there are three points of view for the three observers 
gives the picture a stereoscopic relief and completeness. They 
give discordant accounts, which nevertheless make a harmoni- 
ous unity, something in the fashion of “The Ring and the 
Book.” 

The first visitor was a little Russian journalist, who was 
very familiar, and at the same time very much afraid. He 
has not described himself, but he has let himself ooze out be- 
tween the lines, so to speak, in describing Tolstoy, and one can 
form a very accurate picture of his outward and inward man. 
He is the sort of person who would wear a rather faded frock 
coat with a low hat and thick boots, and be very respectful to 
the footman, and make great play with his hat. Well, let us 
introduce him to the Count, whom, by the way, he calls by his 
first name. 

“Lyef Nicolaiévitch,” he says, “turned towards the sofa and 
sat down in an armchair between the sofa and the table. 
Alas! in such a place, I had not the right to give myself 
wholly up to observing the great writer who had placed him- 
self so near me. From under gray, shaggy brows, those gifted 
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all-observing eyes, brown, alert, gleaming, gazed at me stead- 
ily; every feature had long been familiar to me from portraits; 
every curl of his bushy beard, the locks growing scant on his 
gifted brow, and most of all, those powerful eyes of his, 
which no portrait can render. 

“And looking so closely, not at the great writer’s portrait, 
but at himself, I became acutely conscious that I could find no 
justification either for my presence there or for the presump- 
tuous demand which I had meant to make; for I had come 
prepared to say this: ‘Lyef Nicolaiévitch, I have come with 
the single purpose of seeing the great writer, and perhaps to 
interchange a word or two with him, perhaps even to press his 
gifted hand, and perhaps, . . . taking advantage of his un- 
limited good-nature, to carry away with me a memento of his 
gifted hand, in the form of a signature on his latest portrait. 
. . » But now I felt clearly that I could not pronounce the 
words. For if every one of the many million people who pro- 
nounce the name of Lyef Tolstoy with a true glow in their 
hearts had the hardihood to disturb him with a like intent, 
then not only would the great old man have not a second for 
his mighty work, but he would not even have a second for 
rest and repose. I grew conscious of all this, in the first few 
seconds, and felt that I was not only an intruder, but even 
impertinent. 

“So in coward’s fashion I hid the true purpose of my visit 
to the Count, and tried to give an answer to his enquiry, hos- 
tile to the truth, if you wish, but at least a little more reasona- 
ble. For he had asked me: ‘In what way can I be of service 
to you? 

“T tried to explain that, being a victim of the literary itch, 
I could in no wise hinder myself from writing artistic produc- 
tions. And as I had read in an article by the Frenchman 
André Bonnier that the Count followed all the most trivial 
effusions of contemporary literature with the greatest pa- 
tience, I had decided to ask him whether he would not be so 
good as to look over my printed works, and pronounce his 
opinion on them, an opinion which would be precious to me. 
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“The Count listened very attentively. When my tongue 
had got altogether tangled up, and would proceed no further, 
the Count continued to watch me with the utmost seriousness, 
nodding his head the while, as who should say: ‘Do not take 
the trouble to tell me too minutely what you are after; I un- 
derstand you pretty well already.’ 

“But it seems that I either confused terribly what I wanted 
to say, or that the Count was too used to find that if a writer 
came to him it would certainly be for help, and for that reason 
he answered me: 

“ ‘Unfortunately, I cannot grant your request. I do not 
follow the type of literature of which you speak at all. And 
if they were to tell me that all the writers of belles-lettres in 
the whole white world had ceased altogether to write their 
novels, stories, and tales, I should not regret it in the least. 
I have no longer anything to do with all that. If you wish 
to occupy yourself with belles-lettres, that is your business; 
you will give your work where there is a demand for it. But 
my opinion counts for nothing. If a paper does not want a 
thing, it will not take it because I recommend it. Not long 
ago a paper refused to print the really excellent poem, in my 
opinion, of a young poet, although I wrote to the editor to 
say that, to my mind, it was an excellent poem.’ 

“And then I tried to explain that I had not come for pro- 
tection and patronage, because my efforts were already ac- 
cepted where they were wanted; and that I had only come to 
learn the Count’s opinion about my little things, and that I 
did not make a point of it in the least, and apologized for 
disturbing the Count. 

“‘But why should you want to know my opinion about 
your writings? And why should I read your writings? Let us 
suppose that you make a table’—and the count laid his hand 
on the polished surface of the table, and spread his handsome 
fingers out on it; ‘let us suppose that you wish to know how 
other people like your table, you must take it where tables 
are sold, and they will tell you there whether your work is 


good or bad. This is just what I say to you. Why should I 
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read your work, when it does not interest me in the least? 
And it is probably not worth reading. At least a hundred 
and fifty people have come to me with the same request. I 
tried to read their works. And in the majority of cases, they 
turned out to be neither the one thing nor the other. One 
could not call them good. Why should J waste my time read- 
ing your works? I have not much time; I am seventy years 
old.’ 

“Good heavens,” exclaims the interviewer, now thoroughly 
abashed, “how I regretted that my feet rested on the polished 
oak floor, and not on soft earth that would open and let me 
through. 

“T repeated that I did not in the least wish to insist on my 
request, and with a desperate and half-formless determination 
to bring my mission to an end I explained to the great writer, 
in what words I know not, my desire to have his signature on 
a photograph which I drew forth from a portfolio. 

“*With pleasure,’ said Lyef Nicolaiévitch, ‘I wil] sign the 
portrait.’ 

“T felt that I was ready to jump with joy, and hastened to 
take leave of the Count, to apologize for his time which I had 
taken up, and to thank him for his kindness. 

“How opportune was my action I afterwards understood 
from the circumstance that at that very moment the Countess 
entered and came to her husband with something confidential. 

“Here,” said the great writer, handing me the portrait, 
with the ink still wet; ‘forgive me for not being able to grant 
your request.’ 

“And he shook hands with me,” says the little journalist. 
We will allow him to bow himself out. | 

It is very refreshing to find that there is real humility in 
the world, even if it does come perilously near to abjectness, 
as in the present case. We may simply note that the said 
journalist sacrificed the honorarium for his article to a charita- 
ble institution in which Count Tolstoy takes an interest. The 
whole thing is refreshing in its simplicity; at the same time 
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one must admit that this abject person has a keen enough eye 
for vivid detail. 

The next account which I have is a record of the visit of 
M. André Bonnier, whom the little journalist mentions as 
saying that Tolstoy followed the light literature of the day. 
Perhaps he should have come first, but I found the little jour- 
nalist much stronger in the outward details which come first 
in our composite picture. M. André Bonnier has not the 
slightest inclination to sink through the floor. He is a rather 
gloomy, sceptical person, who wears the air of being a very 
great sinner, but of despising even his own sins, the fashiona- 
ble tone with French men of letters since the décadent and 
délinguent movement set in. 

“The first thing,” he writes, “that struck me about Tolstoy 
is the confidence with which he affirms that he knows the 
truth. This conviction penetrates his glance, the vigor of his 
voice, the firmness of his step. On his whole personality 
stands the stamp of truth. It very rarely happens that he 
speaks very loud, or that he grows excited, when expressing or 
defending an idea. Even when you feel that he is growing 
dissatisfied, he speaks without loudness, in exactly the same 
tone. He is so confident that he is not mistaken and that he 
is speaking truth absolute, impersonal, and self-evident, that 
he evidently does not think it necessary to defend it jealously 
and passionately, as an opinion belonging to him individually. 
Doubt is wholy foreign to him. “What he wishes to know, he 
knows; and what he does not know does not interest him. 
If his eyes are sometimes clouded, and if at times the clear 
vision of the sage deserts him, he is grieved not at himself, 
but because he has failed to inspire belief in others in conse- 
quence of their unwillingness to give way before evident 
truth. 

“So I saw, in my own century, a man who really has faith, 
whom no sense of the unknown disturbs, and who lives with- 
out tormenting doubts, a stranger to vacillation and weakness. 
It was worth coming so far to see that. I think that from this 
point of view Tolstoy stands alone; for most of us live by 
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hazard; and in this lies the saddest side of our existence. The 
best of us do all that is in our power, but without really feel- 
ing certain that we are doing right. We wander, feeling our 
way along the line of least resistance. But now I have seen 
a man who believes in what he does. 

“They tell me that one of Tolstoy’s friends once expressed 
himself in the Count’s presence in a manner hostile to Tol- 
stoy’s ideas, but, of course, with perfect courtesy. Tolstoy 
remained silent for a certain time, and then, looking straight 
in his opponent’s face, or to speak quite accurately, in the face 
of the opponent of truth, he spoke: ‘I cannot bear when any- 
one does not share my opinion.’ 

“This caused a certain awkwardness, and Tolstoy thus ex- 
plained his words: ‘Because there can only be one truth.’ 

“*Truth is one,’ said his opponent; ‘I agree with that per- 
fectly; but opinions concerning truth are many.’ 

“Then Tolstoy closed the conversation with these words: 
‘There are no opinions; there is only truth!’ 

“Perhaps,” adds M. Bonnier, “I ought not to record this 
anecdote, because it may be understood in an ‘unfavorable 
sense. I fear it may lead people to believe that. Tolstoy is 
proud. This would be unjust. But such is the weakness of 
our nature that we who are not men of genius put ourselves 
right in our own eyes by accusing men with convictions of 
pride. No, Tolstoy is not proud, although he has much more 
reason for pride than many people who are really proud.” 

In what this interviewer says we seem to get a clew to much 
that we have found faulty in “What is Art?’ There is the 
extreme dogmatism of an intense and yet rather narrow 
nature; and there is, most of all, a total lack of the sense of 
humor. One has noticed, in Tolstoy’s relations with the hum- 
ble, effusive journalist, that the writer is before all else a man 
of his caste, exclusive by instinct, to the tips of his fingers, 
and, although he is himself a writer, with a great deal of that 
haughty contempt for mere writers which was felt in England 
in the days of Elizabeth, and in Russia up till the middle of 
this generation. Writing was a thing a gentleman could only 
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concern himself with at the cost of a certain loss of dignity. 
So that we can hardly agree that Tolstoy is not proud; he is 
even arrogant, by temperament and education,—preéminently 
a caste man. And, with this, he is at war with his caste. 
His inmost nature is utterly at variance with his habitual 
nature. Universal man, in him, is warring against caste. 
And hence, I think, we have this bitterness, this impatience, 
this lack of urbanity, which rather mars his work, unless, as 
in the case of his analysis of Wagner, it goes so far as to be 
absolutely amusing. 

To speak of Tolstoy’s shyness of the human body is a deli- 
cate task, and one which had better, perhaps, be left alone. 
But one may suggest that here too education and conviction 
have had a hard fight; that the rich officers of Tolstoy’s youth 
had a habit of sensuousness not easily combated; and that 
this reaction has become almost morbid in its intensity, and, 
once more, has suffered from Tolstoy’s deficient sense of 
humor. And this, I think, is why he bears the Greeks a 
grudge. After all, if they made statues of Theseus, they did 
not forget Aphrodite, and, if a sensuous society suddenly or 
even slowly and painfully reformed, they would certainly 
bear a grudge against the patroness of Sappho, the lady bril- 
liant and undying, whose chariot was drawn by sparrows. 

But it is a great deficiency, this lack of the Greek sense. 
As one who has painfully translated page after page of Tol- 
stoy, who has had to uncoil his long and tangled sentences, 
again and again numbering a hundred words and more, I | 
cannot but wish that Tolstoy had gone through a severe course 
of iambic trimeters until he came to appreciate the true beauty 
of a short sentence. The Russians in general have not much 
feeling for verse, that is for even rhythm and the melody of 
words; and to this is due a certain harshness and crudeness in 
so much of what they write. And Tolstoy sins beyond the 
measure of his countrymen. Again, in the Greek spirit there 
are two great qualities, lucidity and buoyancy. Who would 
not thank fate to find Tolstoy more buoyant and less lugubri- 
ous? Where is the joy of living, the contagion of good-nature 
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and comity, which are so eminently Greek? It seems to me 
that Tolstoy looks at Greece through the corruption of Byzan- 
tium, and altogether misses the lightness and brightness of the 
true Hellas. 

But to come back to the last of his three visitors, a Russian 
prince. And here the caste man comes out instantly. Look 
at the totally different greeting he receives, from the conde- 
scension which overawed the little journalist and the cold 
reserve which confronted the Frenchman. 

“T drove up to his house,” says the prince, “and found him 
at home; somewhat indisposed, but on his feet, and, as usual, 
taking a lively interest in everything. Count Lyef Nico- 
laiévitch had caught cold; he does not know exactly when; 
but, two or three weeks back, true to his practice of physical 
work, he toiled a long time with a shovel, and, sweating, 
caught a cold in the back. Or perhaps it was when he was 
skating, as he spends an hour or more on the ice every day, 
and he is sixty-eight years old. For the moment he feels better, 
though still feverish and unable to write. Otherwise he 
works daily with his pen in his study from ten in the morning 
till four in the afternoon. Lyef Nicolaiévitch came to meet 
me, holding a book of Heine’s poetry in his hand, and he read 
to me several beautiful poems of the famous writer with evi- 
dent delight. Tolstoy reads small German type, even in the 
evening, with ease, so perfect is his eyesight. 

“‘T am taking advantage of my illness,’ he said, ‘to read 
Heine again. I am very fond of him. I cannot write just 
now.’ 

“From Heine the conversation turned to Zola and Dreyfus. 
Lyef Nicolaiévitch was very much astonished when I told him 
that Zola was generally believed to be a Venetian Jew. 

““For me, with my convictions,’ he said, ‘this anti-Semi- 
tism in France is very odious; and all this Chauvinism and out- 
ery for the army, too. And I confess that I strongly sympa- 
thized with this movement of Zola’s, until I discovered that 
the students were against him. I believe in the students, and 
hold that truth dwells ever with the young.’ 

“The subject was changed to women. 
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“ Women,’ said Count Tolstoy, ‘are all talking of liberty, 
and saying that, as Christians, they have a right to everything. 
But should a free Christian woman be like our ladies—in low 
dresses, flying to balls and dinners, and, for this, not dressing, 
but undressing? My understanding of a Christian woman is 
far different: strict, full of Christian love towards her neigh- 
bors, understanding and strictly fulfilling her family duties; 
such a woman is free. In early Christian days women did not 
undress like the heathen; they wore loose robes, hiding their 
forms; they did not strip themselves, as the heathen do. I 
am unwell just at present, and unable to write; but I hope I 
shall not die, so that I may write much about women. Before 
I die, I shall say all that is in my heart concerning woman- 
kind.’ ” 

This last sentence calls to mind a reflection that often oc- 
curred to me while I was reading “What is Art?” In setting 
forth the new ideal of the future, which is to revolutionize not 
only art, but life, Tolstoy persistently speaks of it as the 
Christian ideal, and of its outcome as true Christian art. 
Now, while it is quite true that one fundamental principle, 
which he holds to be of the greatest importance, and which is 
indeed of the greatest importance, may well be called Chris- 
tian, yet it seems to me that this continuous harping on a 
single string is likely to do more harm than good; that he is 
likely rather to drive people away from his ideal than to 
attract people to what he holds to be real Christianity. This 
allusion to the early Christian women in their long robes sug- 
gests the same thought. It is quite certain that the considera- 
tion of what the early Christian women did, or left undone, 
will weigh for very little in the future development of the 
idea of woman’s liberty. And in saying this I am not for a 
moment blind to the fact that the Christian religion, in the 
strictest sense, has done very much to elevate the life of 
women. But what I should like to say is this: Christianity 
has done this, not from any exclusive or supernatural quality 
which it possesses, but because it rings true in this particular 
to our best sense of human life. We have in our inmost 
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hearts the love of liberty, of fair dealing, of loving-kindness, 
and of tender mercy; and these things go far deeper than the 
fact that we do or do not believe in a certain dogmatic system. 
They are the heart’s core of the human heart. And what we 
shall reach in the future in the ideals of liberty and the intui- 
tion of each other’s lives, we shall reach, not because these 
things are called Christian or were advocated by the Christian 
faith, but because they are real; because they lie at the heart 
of human life. Now human life is something which we all 
have, and which we all reverence in our best hours; while a 
dogmatic faith is something we may or may not have, may or 
may not reverence. Why then appeal to the less instead of to 
the greater? Why not appeal to life itself? Why not judge 
all things, and faith amongst the rest, by our deepest intui- 
tion of the reality of life—something we have ever with us 
and can always verify; something which all lands and all ages 
have held in common, while their faiths have too often only 
served to separate them? 

Tolstoy, if he feels called on to express a judgment, should 
judge womankind not by what he fancies he knows of the 
early Christian women, but by his intuition of life—set up 
for them the standard of the immortal soul, with its power, 
its gladness, its penetrating beauty, and its everlasting mys- 
tery, which no faith or philosophy has ever perfectly under- 
stood. 


NEw YORK. 






























WHY THE INDIANS BREAK OUT. 


BY ALICE ROLLINS CRANE, 





F “Facts are the raw material of science, and history, the 
| sum of all knowledge, is but the sum of ascertained facts,” 
as one of our Californians puts it, would it not be wisdom 
to act upon ascertained facts in the conduct of government? 
After a careful study, founded upon personal observation, I 
am convinced that the policy pursued by our government 
with regard to the savage tribes on our western frontier is 
largely responsible for the trouble we have had, and are still 
having, with border Indians. I do not base conclusions upon 
sentimental grounds as did Fenimore Cooper and others. 
Our government or its agents certainly must be held guilty of 
cruelty and injustice towards the nation’s wards; but not the 
less mistaken have been the weakness, the vacillation, and the 
absence of common sense that have characterized their treat- 
ment under the so-called peace policy that has been in opera- 
tion for the past quarter of a century. 

Hubert Howe Bancroft, in commenting on the history of 
the Indian race, after pages of speculation, thus sums up the 
situation: “All writers agree in giving to the nations of Amer- 
ica a remote antiquity; all admit that there exists a greater 
uniformity between them than is to be found among people 
of the old world, although many deny that they are one race.” 
Now, the substance of this is simply that all races of men are 
very much alike. There is undoubtedly a prevailing uni- 
formity of physical characteristics among the Indians, but this 
uniformity goes as far to prove one universal race throughout 
the world as it does to prove a race peculiar to America. Hu- 
man nature in the white man is human nature in the Indian. 
The varying circumstances of their environments sufficiently 
account for the diversity among them. These circumstances 
and their results are what I propose to discuss here. 
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No matter upon which fable among many we may build our 
belief as to the origin of the human race, there is no positive 
proof that the origin of the American Indians was either com- 
mon with or separate from other races of men; but there are 
many things that go to show that they themselves were one 
common family. First, there is the similarity of language; 
for, although they had among them nearly eight hundred dif- 
ferent dialects, these all comprise essentially one language. 
There was also great uniformity in their bodily shape, as there 
was in their thin, coarse hair, prominent cheek bones, and dull 
copper-colored complexion. Their manners and customs were 
almost identical; as also was their scanty attire. Again, their 
religious system is the same, being based on the worship of the 
sun, moon, and stars. Their chief vegetable food was uni- 
formly the magic mondamin (maize) and mohomonee 
(wild rice). Their beast of burden was the same, the dog, 
slama. The dogs, were, moreover, al! of one kind, and of a 
species elsewhere unknown. All this, of course, before the 
plants and animals of other lands were introduced. 

There are not less than thirty-four different tribes of 
Indians in the United States, comprising a population of some- 
thing like 300,000. These include six distinct nations, who 
exhibit a marked diversity owing to the different environ- 
ments under which they have long existed. The primitive 
tribes of the West, which have been my chief study, include 
the degraded Pah-Utes, those bloodthirsty mountaineers, 
the Apaches, and the tractable Pimas. In Arizona there are 
about 20,000 on reservations, and in California about 5,000. 

How are these Indians cared for as wards of the govern- 
ment? Under the auspices of the Indian Bureau at Washing- 
ton, they are fed, clothed, housed, doctored, taught, and 
preached to. All this in accordance with what is known as 


the “peace policy” inaugurated during the administration of 
President Grant. And what is the result? 

The agencies were established upon immense tracts of land, 
and supplies were furnished on the contract system through 
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government agents. Under this system different Christian 
sects have the Indians apportioned among them. These sects 
are the Quakers, Methodists, Catholics, Baptists, Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Unitarians, United 
Presbyterians, and Lutherans. All these Indians are placed 
on reservations, and are furnished with clothing and food 
of all sorts, and with government rifles and ammunition. 
Some are also provided with houses. They have religious 
school teachers, religious doctors, and, of course, religious 
preachers. A kind of farming is taught them by professors 
in the art of raising potatoes, cabbages, and wheat,—not a few 
of these same professors being igneramuses appointed through 
political or personal pulls. In short, these Indians are govern- 
ment pets. They practise bigamy indiscriminately, and 
lounge in their wich-e-ups, or huts, in hopeless indolence, for 
their farming amounts to very little. They care far more 
for collecting guns and ammunition, and amuse themselves 
with hunting, “That detested sport that owes its pleasures to 
another’s pain,” as Cowper describes it. 

Under this system, through the letting of contracts, the 
grossest frauds are practised upon the government and the 
Indians. It is impossible to prevent large numbers of the sav- 
ages from constantly leaving the reservations, and the result 
is a succession of raids upon white settlers in the neighborhood 
for purposes of murder and robbery. Whole tribes are some- 
times professional cattle thieves, and carry on their nefarious 
occupation under the very noses of the government agents. 
The Papagoes are of this class. They are known as peace- 
able, self-supporting Christian Indians; yet they cause the 
greatest distress to cattle men on the plains of Arizona, some 
of whom have lost as many as a thousand head of prime cattle 
in a single year through their depredations. Several ranchers 
have been ruined by the raids of these Christianized Indians. 

The “Indian ring” at Washington has the appointment 
of the agents, doctors, preachers, teachers, and subordinates, 
and the frequent changes among them under various political 
administrations render it pecuniarily prudent for all of these 
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favored functionaries to “make hay while the sun shines.” 
The result is the perpetration of frauds and robberies of the 
grossest description in the administration of affairs of the 
agencies, on the one hand, and on the other, the constant in- 
vasion of the reservations by the whites, causing the Indians 
to make reprisal by raids upon settlers in the neighborhood. 
Even the most ardent admirer of the Indian cannot ignore 
his propensity for visiting the wrongs he suffers from individ- 
uals upon innocent members of the same race; and the horri- 
ble atrocities even now frequently perpetrated by them upon 
white settlers in and about their reservations certainly de- 
mand greater precautions, if they are to be prevented. 

I wish here to quote a few sentences from a speech made in 
the year 1889 by Captain R. H. Pratt, U. S. A., of the Carlisle 
Indian School, on the subject, “How to Deal with the In- 
dians” : 

“As early as 1633 Massachusetts passed a law giving the 
Indians the same rights to property and the advantages of 
social and political association and expression that is accorded 
to its other inhabitants; but Eliot and others favored Indian 
communities. Patrick Henry endeavored to get a law in Vir- 
ginia granting special favors to whites and Indians who would 
intermarry, but those who thanked the Lord that all men were 
created of one flesh and blood opposed and defeated it. To- 
day churches compete with each other in multiplying and en- 
larging communities of Indian converts. The aim is more to 
encompass the Indian with the Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Cath- 
olic, Baptist, Methodist habit than to get him into the Ameri- 
ean habit. The United States invites trouble, and postpones 
the consummation of its purpose to accomplish the American 
civilization and citizenship of its Indian wards when it places 
them in the hands of those who compel American citizenship 
and civilization to bow to creed. The abundant fruits of such 
proceedings are to be found everywhere in tribes who have 
somewhat advanced in civilization, and who, while drawing 
all the means of support from the government, look upon it as 
their enemy. While they do not longer band themselves to- 
gether to defend their savagery and tribal autonomy by force, 
thev cling to their autonomy, and by virtue of it make large 
raids upon the government treasury. In many cases on this 
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line they meet with great success, but their success only 
weakens and destroys them, for idleness with all its attendant 
dissipations necessarily follows.” 

These are precisely what have made the Indian a fiend, 
pest, terror, and a detriment to civilization wherever he is 
located upon a reservation. To gain popularity with the 
churches, the mistaken idea has been advanced that Indians 
could be made orthodox Christians by preaching and teach- 
ing in Christian schools; and it was this which led to the con- 
duct of Indian affairs being taken out of the hands of the 
military during Grant’s administration and placed under sec- 
tarian control. The failure to convert Indians in that way 
is forcibly illustrated in the terrible massacre at New Ulm, 
Minnesota, late in the fifties. The Indians there had long 
been under the influence of the Episcopalian Church, and 
were supposed to be thoroughly Christianized. Many of them 
had even partaken of the sacrament shortly before the massa- 
cre. They were receiving or had received their Indian pay- 
ment, blankets, food, etc., at the time; yet they broke loose 
upon the unoffending whites, and even the preachers and their 
families barely escaped with their lives, about one hundred 
and thirty men, women, and children being killed in a single 
night. Shortly afterward one of their chiefs was asked if they 
were not happier as Christians than in their savage state: 

“Oh yes,” he said, “Chlistian bery good; make white man 
give Indian blead, blanket, an pen-whiskey; but Chlistian 
God bery bad God.” 

“Why?” inquired the astonished white. | 

“Oh, Chlistian God kill him own son. Indian God no kill 
nobody. Indian no kill him own son; kill him enemy. Why 
Chlistian God no kill Dedil, an have no more fight, no more 
bad Chlistian to take country from poor Indian.” 

The attempt to keep the Indians confined on reservations 
vast in extent, in an open country without visible boundaries, 
is palpably ridiculous, as is the notion that you can govern the 
savage by talk, teaching him a creed which inculeates a “belief 
in things not seen,” trying to make him religious by filling his 
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stomach, keeping him in idleness, and stuffing his mind with 
ideas which he can neither comprehend nor imagine, and at 
the same time cheating him out of the blankets and rations 
promised him by the government for remaining a sort of pris- 
oner under the tutelage of men and women who tell him that 
God’s own son was cruelly murdered in order to make Indians 
good and white men honest. All this is wrong, and bears its 
natural fruit; but still worse is the sickening, spurious sym- 
pathy, the pandering to a pusillanimous sentimentality, which 
finds excuses for his vices, crimes, and inhuman butcheries for 
the purpose of keeping up a mistaken system. Why should 
not these people be governed as others are, held responsible 
for all their acts under our laws, and obliged to contribute to 
the maintenance of our government? 

Perhaps, after all, the Indians are not so greatly to blame. 
Suppose we should put as many thousands of ignorant Euro- 
peans, Negroes, Chinese, or Tartars—indeed, people of any 
nationality—upon these reservations, give them all they can 
eat, clothes, houses, doctors, arms, and ammunition, and keep 
them in idleness, how long would they remain at peace? 
If they could not wage war among themselves under the vigi- 
lance of the reservation police, they would certainly be apt to 
do so with outsiders. It is estimated that there are 26,000 
tramps, white men, on the Pacific Coast.. Why not provide 
them with reservations, houses, food, clothing, and guns and 
ammunition for their amusement, and see what the result 
would be? 

If the government would abandon this wretched reserva- 
tion system, and make the Indians amenable to the laws of 
the country like other people; if it would compel them to 
earn their bread by labor or to go without, they would have 
to behave themselves in order to get work and acquire self- 
earned homes, and would scatter out over the country instead 
of remaining massed together for evil deeds. The race is in- 
telligent enough, and were they thus scattered among the 
whites they would undoubtedly conduct themselves with aver- 
age propriety. The nature of the human being, white man 
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or Indian, is largely that of the untamed brute. Both are 
forced to be useful and obedient in order to gratify natural 
desires. Necessity has civilized humanity. 

The present policy of the government is a cruel mistake. 
Thousands of innocent people—their number will never be 
known—have been tortured and butchered upon our frontier 
on account of our Indian policy, and the government should 
be held responsible for these crimes. Those beautiful fancies, 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha” and Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
“Ramona,” are well enough; but not the less is the Indian 
a brutal savage. No amount of preaching will make a Chris- 
tian of him, no amount of political sympathy civilize him so 
long as he is allowed to develop unchecked primitive instincts 
of barbarism. Let him loose and make him work or starve; 
keep him within the bounds of the law, and he will soon learn 
to take care of himself. 

That those who should have known better have allowed 
themselves to be led into a wild chase after shadows by leaders 
who seek favor with a class of sickly sentimentalists is the 
more unfortunate since it has cost the people thousands of 
lives and millions of dollars. It would be a severe shock to 
the average citizen if he should chance to see exhibited to 
view the ravages of that cancer, the Indian Bureau, which is 
eating into the financial bowels of the government at an 
alarming rate, under tke pretence of caring for “the poor 
Indian.” On February 27, 1896, Senator Sherman worked 
through Congress a bill providing for the expenditure of 
$8,000,000; and this was nothing in comparison with sums 
previously squandered in the same way. 

Such facts are the raw material for the people to draw con- 
clusions from. The sum of knowledge on this subject is 
easily arrived at, for the ascertained facts are here. It is time 
that the Indian horrors should be blazoned in glowing sen- 
tences. The shame of barbarism now tolerated in this con- 
nection should be swept away. Life, liberty, and property 
are what our government was organized to protect; and it 
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should protect them. Let inhumanity no longer be permitted 
under cloak of a peace policy! Let the blood of Christ no 
longer serve as war paint for the Apache! Let us cease to 
ery “peace, peace, when there is no peace!” 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 





CAPITALISTIC ABUSES IN CANADA. 





BY J. ENOCH THOMPSON, 


N March, 1896, the American Federation of Labor unani- 

| mously recommended the adoption of an eight-hour dav 

by all trades. In the preamble to the resolution it was 
stated that: 

“The general and constant introduction of machinery, the 
minute subdivision of labor, the irregularity of employment, 
the continually recurring periods of industrial stagnation and 
financial panics, the hopeless wail of the unemployed, all de- 
mand equalization of the opportunities that will come from 
the general adoption of the eight-hour day. All other lines 
and economic theories within our ranks should be subordi- 
nated to the great task of giving work to the unemployed and 
of bettering the wages and conditions of all who toil.” 

The first thought on reading the resolution was the moder- 
ation of the demands, the second was the utter inadequacy of 
the remedy. Any benefit to the workers by the concession of 
an hour a day will speedily be offset by further improvements 
in machinery, and in a short time another hour would have to 
be lopped off to equalize matters. In the meantime the num- 
ber of workmen will have increased, and the same difficulty 
will have to be met from this cause also. 

Nor is it only in industrial pursuits that there is difficulty 
in finding employment. The improvement in farm machinery 
is depriving the worker of his last resort of going on the land. 
Referring to the Canadian census, we find that from 1881 to 
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1891 the quantity of land under cultivation increased from 
21,899,180 acres to 28,537,242, while the men employed in 
the cultivation thereof had decreased from 656,712 in 1881 
to 649,506 in 1891. That is, increased area 6,638,062 acres, 
decrease in cultivators 7,206. The next census, in 1901, will 
doubtless show a still larger proportionate decrease in the 
number of men employed. 


In 1881 one man to every 3314 acres; 
se 1891 “ ve “ec ee 44 “ec 


‘a «2s 28S ‘* (estimated). 

Mulhall estimates that owing to the introduction of agri- 
cultural machinery, two men now produce as much as five 
men did fifty years ago. 

There are instances where the eight-hour movement has 
been conceded without increasing the number of employees 
in that particular trade. Take the case of a large departmental 
store which employs 800 hands: of these 400 get from $1.50 
to $4 per week, 200 get $5, and 200 get from $6 to $15 per 
week. The working hours are from 8 to 6 o’clock, with an 
hour off for dinner. During the summer months the store 
closes at 5 p. m., making it an eight-hour day. This conces- 
sion has not had the effect claimed for the eight-hour move- 
men by the labor unions. It has not added one cent to the 
income of the employees or given an extra hand a job. The 
only result has been to give the employees an extra hour off 
during the duil season. Of the 800 employees of this estab- 
lishment, some eke out a precarious existence, it is hard to say 
how; while even the most highly paid cannot bring up a fam- 
ily and live decently without constant privations and self- 
denial. The proprietor of this store is credited with making 
$75,000 a year. Eight hundred people have to labor without 
ceasing eight or nine hours a day and undergo many privations 
in order that this man may enjoy $75,000 a year. He drives 
down in his carriage and gives three or four hours a day to his 
business. His services would be well paid at $5,000 a year. 
In this case the adoption of an eight-hour or even a six-hour 
working day would not materially improve the condition of 
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the workers, but the distribution of $70,000 a year in increas- 
ing the wages of those whose services create that revenue 
would: be a just and proper way of disposing of it. 

It may be claimed that applying the eight-hour day to fac- 
tories and producing establishments would have a beneficial 
effect which is absent where the employees are engaged in the 
distribution only of products. This is true to a limited extent, 
but it will not enable those who create the wealth by their 
labor to secure their proper share of it. 

The increased production consequent on the introduction 
of machinery, if fairly and justly distributed, would make life 
agreeable and pleasant to the laborer. If more food and cloth- 
ing be produced than are actually required, if every man who 
is willing to work has all the food and clothing he requires 
for himself and family, the natural remedy would be to reduce 
the hours of labor until equilibrium was reached between out- 
put and consumption. In the existing state of society the 
output is partly restricted by reducing the number of men em- 
ployed (turning them out to starve), and the balance of the 
surplus goes to enrich the capitalist and landowner, who have 
already more than their share. 

The corporation of. Toronto procured a stone-breaking ma- 
chine by which the time required to do the work was greatly 
reduced. Did the corporation make a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the hours of the men? Not a bit of it. They dis- 
charged half the men, and worked the others as long as before. 
The introduction of machinery benefits the capitalist every 
time, instead of reducing the hours of the laborer. A patent 
machine for cutting out clothes has been devised, doing the 
work of twenty men. A clothing house bought two, and 
straightway discharged forty cutters. Hear what Robert G. 
Ingersoll says: 


“In the days of cannibalism the strong devoured the weak 
—actually ate their flesh. In spite of all the laws that man 
has made, in spite of all advances in science, the strong, the 
heartless still live on the weak, the unfortunate, and the fool- 
ish. True, they do not eat their flesh or drink their blood, 
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but they live on their labor, their self-denial, their weakness 
and want. The poor man who deforms himself by toil, who 
labors for his wife and children through all his anxious, bar- 
ren, wasted life—who goes to his grave without ever having 
one luxury—has been the food of others. He has been de- 
voured by his fellow men. The poor woman, living in the 
bare and lonely room, cheerless and fireless, sewing night and 
day to keep starvation from a child, is slowly being eaten by 
her fellow men. When I take into consideration the agony of 
civilized life—the failures, the anxieties, the tears, the with- 
ered hopes, the bitter realities, the hunger, the crime, the 
humiliation, the shame—I am almost forced to say that can- 
nibalism, after all, is the most merciful form in which man 
has lived upon his fellow man.” 

According to official returns, there is enough wealth in 
Canada to give every man, woman, and child $1,020, or, say, 
$5,000 for each family. This is doubtless a very moderate 
estimate, yet there are many thousands who have never owned 
one-twentieth of this sum. The introduction of the eight- 
hour system is not a sufficient remedy for existing evils. It 
should be accompanied by an increase of wages. This may 
increase the price of products. What of it? One of the most 
demoralizing symptoms of the day is the craze for cheap goods 
—“bargains.” 

No argument is required to secure the support of the labor- 
ing classes for any movement likely to increase their wages 
and decrease their hours; but the great middle class—the 
storekeeper, the farmer, and the real-estate owner—may not 
at first see it in the same light. 

A nation where the rich become richer and the poor poorer 
soon falls into decay, while the nation where wealth is more 
evenly distributed, where every man can find profitable em- 
ployment for his labor, is in the full enjoyment of prosperity. 
Let those who remember the condition of business in Toronto 
sixteen years ago compare it with present conditions. There 
were no vacant stores or houses, there was employment for 
all at high wages, and nothing disturbed the even tenor of 
our way but an occasional strike for higher wages or shorter 
hours. These were grudgingly granted by the employers, who 
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did not then understand, and do not now, that the higher the 
wages the greater the prosperity. 

The working man is usually generous. When he earns 
good wages he spends freely. In food, clothing, or rent he 
generally demands the maximum his means afford. If of a 
saving disposition, his surplus is invested in buying land or 
building a house. The money so circulated makes business 
brisk and so benefits all classes. 

A hundred years ago Adam Smith said that when wages 
are high we shall always find the workman more active, dili- 
gent, and expeditious than when they are low. To complain 
of high wages is to lament over the necessary effect and cause 
of the “greatest public prosperity.” 

The adoption of any plan which restores to the working 
man his share of the national wealth would effectually renew 
our prosperity. The municipality of Toronto has a by-law for- 
bidding the payment of less than fifteen cents an hour to its 
laborers, and requiring the union rate of wages to be paid 
by all contractors on civie work. This is the first step. The 
next must be to decrease the hours and increase the wages. 

In Great Britain the distribution of wealth is in the follow- 
ing percentages (Mulhall): 


Adult 
Population Wealth 
_ 8 rr re are 14 80 
ETT ee ieee 11 18 
Working and poorer classes........ 874 2 


According to an official statement,* nearly the same unfair 
distribution exists in the United States, where percentages 
are as follows: 


Population Wealth 


Very rich (millionaires) ............ 9 71 
a re errr 28 20 
Wage Earners and the Poor ........ 63 9 


The solid middle class is the buffer between the very 








* United States Census Bulletin No. 98, dated June 24, 1895. 
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wealthy and the very needy. Placed beyond the reach of 
want, with always the possibility of becoming wealthier, they 
are disposed to leave things as they are. This safety factor is 
gradually disappearing, the middle class is diminishing; ere 
long there will be no middle class,—then will come the 
deluge. 

Dr. Talmage recently said in one of his sermons: “Unless 
there be some radical change, we shall soon have in this coun- 
try four million hungry men and women. Now, four million 
hungry people cannot be kept quiet. All the enactments of 
legislatures, all the constabularies of the cities, and all the 
army and navy of the United States cannot keep four million 
hungry people quiet.” 

In Germany there has been rapid increase in socialism con- 
current with the decrease of the middle class which not many 
years ago was one of the most contented and reasonably well- 
to-do, namely, the small tradesmen and master mechanic. 
As they are being driven out they swell the ranks of em- 
ployees, factory hands, etc., and cease to be their own masters. 
The official Prussian statistics of 1895, show that while the 
number of industrial and trade establishments operated with 
assistants has increased since 1882 from 635,795 to791,688, or 
24 per cent, the number of hands employed in them increased 
from 3,242,931 to 4,909,947, or 51 per cent. The number of 
those enterprises operated by one person alone has decreased 
six per cent absolutely, and relatively much more. The same 
process is undoubtedly going on in America on both sides of 
the line. 

Influenced by the great banking and financial institutions 
and capitalists, the Canadian government has just made a 
retrograde movement favoring the rich capitalists at the ex- 
pense of the frugal workers by reducing the rate of interest 
allowed on deposits in the post office savings banks, first from 
34 per cent to 3 per cent, and again within a year from 3 per 
cent to 24 per cent. The post office savings bank is not used 
by capitalists. The amount one person may deposit is limited, 
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and as a matter of fact 964 per cent of the deposits were under 
$101, and of these 87,644 or over 50 per cent did not exceed 
$20 each. The $32,000,000 on deposit represents the small 
savings of the toilers and workers, a class who, having few 
opportunities to invest, or lacking the necessary knowledge, 
prefer to leave their savings with the government; and the 
government should encourage their thrift by paying the high- 
est rate possible, instead of paying the “bone and sinew” of 
the land lower interest than they pay for money borrowed in 
London. Is it not evident that the interests of the bankers 
and capitalists have greater weight with the Dominion govern- 
ment than have the interests of the 136,000 small depositors 
throughout the country? 

It is not indeed necessary to introduce new laws. Capital- 
ists to secure their own ends can twist existing laws from their 
original purpose. Mr. Phillips Thompson, in a recent article 
on “Leasehold Awards,” says: 


“Of late there has arisen in this Province [Ontario |— 
and more especially in the City of Toronto—a formidable 
abuse, which has been productive of much oppression and 
spoliation under the forms of law, which calls loudly for 
redress. Existing statutes and forms of contract, owing to 
circumstances entirely beyond human prevision when the 
foundation of the evil was laid, have been wrested from their 
original purport and become the instruments of plunder and 
confiscation. Citizens who have, by years of honest industry 
and legitimate business enterprise, acquired a modest com- 
petency or a smaller amount of means, suddenly find them- 
selves stripped of the results of a lifetime of toil and care to 
enrich a class of wealthy idlers and parasites—the mere cater- 
pillars upon the leaf—who do nothing in return for the 
wealth they are permitted to appropriate. The enormous and 
wholly unjustifiable increase in ground rents for centrally- 
situated property is the proximate cause of this injustice.” 


As the oppression of the aristocracy and landowners caused 
the French revolution a hundred years ago, so will the oppres- 
sion of the capitalists, monopolists, and trusts cause another 
revolution in our own time. The endowment of universities, 
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libraries, or hospitals by a few millionaires with part of their 
stolen wealth will not stay the torrent. 

There is just as much capital in the country as at any 
former period, but it has been taken from the people and 
given to the few without equivalent. A specimen instance is 
that of the transaction by which the government of Canada, 
with the assistance of a venal majority in Parliament, recently 
voted to a syndicate composed of some six or seven of their 
personal and political friends an area of fertile land larger by 
thirty-five per cent than the whole arable lands of the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, with $63,000,000 in cash, several hundred 
miles of completed railway, and many subventions, amount- 
ing altogether to $150,000,000. 

In less than twenty years $400,000,000 have been legis- 
lated out of the hands of the five million people of Canada 
into the swollen pockets of about a thousand. From peace, 
prosperity, and contentment, in less than twenty years, we 
have the demoralization, want, and misery incident to many 
of the most populated countries of the old world. 

There are said to be five millions of idle men in the United 
States, and three hundred thousand in Canada. What is to 
be the outcome of it? Five millions or sixty-five millions can- 
not be held in bondage by a few thousands, when they unite 
to throw off their chains. 

Three or four men living in palaces in Montreal and Lon- 
don exploit or own the Canadian Pacific Railway, receiving 
large incomes from it, and immense subsidies from the gov- 
ernment from time to time. The last subsidy of $3,000,000 
was granted to build the Crows Nest Pass branch. The 
company sent out laborers to work on this road, and from time 
to time rumors came back of the inhuman way the men were 
treated, with a detailed account of how two, Fraser and Mac- 
donald, being ill of diphtheria, were left in an open car to die 
without food or medical attention. The government was 
compelled by the force of public opinion to institute an en- 
quiry, and the findings of the commission were substantially 
as follows: 
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“1. The company and its contractors have not lived up to 
their agreement with the workingmen. 

“9. No arrangements were made to receive the men upon 
their arrival at McLeod. 

“3. The men were compelled to sleep on frozen ground in 
the open air without blankets or shanties, open cars or tents, 
without fire of any kind. 

“4. No measures were taken to keep the men clean; in fact 
the surroundings were simply disgusting. They were kept in 
filthy hovels, swarming with lice and vermin, and without 
ventilation or light, and were allowed to sleep under tents in 
January, with the thermometer down to 30 and 40 below zero. 

“5. The food given the men was in many cases frozen and 
in any case bad and the men were subjected to all kinds of bad 
treatment when they dared to complain. Contractors and 
sub-contractors charged exorbitant rates for the food and 
goods furnished the men. 

“6. The men were deprived of medical care when sick, 
were dismissed without any reason given, and were left 
hungry, cold, and moneyless to find their way home. Sick 
workingmen were refused food, and in some cases sub-con- 
tractors dismissed them for refusing to work when ill.” 


Plainly, when the land and all instruments of production 
shall become the common property of the people, to be man- 
aged by the people for the people, such conditions will be im- 
possible. The actual and inevitable outcome of the competi- 
tive system, which these instances illustrate, emphasizes the 
demand that the codperative system be applied to all the re- 


quirements of our daily life. The British government now 
supplies food, clothing, and arms to the army and navy, builds 
warships, administers the postal and telegraph services, and 
grants annuities and life assurance. It would only be a step 
further to supply the entire community with food and cloth- 
ing produced by the community under State organization. 
Imperceptibly, socialistic methods have encroached on pri- 
vate enterprises to an extent that is not appreciated by the 
casual observer. Within very recent dates, municipalities 
and state or national governments have taken over from 
private concerns the supplying of gas, water, electric lights, 
baths, laundries, street cars, docks, ferries, and (more par- 
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ticularly abroad) the administration of the railway service. 
Wherever a government, municipal or national, has taken 
over a public service, a marked increase in efficiency and econ- 
omy has followed. 

In Belgium the railways operated and owned by the gov- 
ernment have reduced fares and freight fifty per cent., and 
doubled the wages of the employees, and yet pay the govern- 
ment a profit of $4,000,000 a year. In Germany you can 
travel four miles for a cent on the government roads. Wages 
are 125 per cent. higher than when the same roads were owned 
by private corporations, and the roads furnish the German 
government with a revenue of $25,000,000 a year. In New 
South Wales the government owns and operates the railroads, 
street railways, water-works, docks, telegraphs, and telephones. 
There are 2,577 miles of railway, all but 34 miles of which 
is owned by the colony. In 1894, seventeen million passen- 
gers were carried at 14 cents per mile. The net profits 
exceeded $6,000,000. All government mails and freights 
were carried free. No employee works over eight hours. En- 
gineers receive $3.30 and laborers $1.90 per day. In Hun- 
gary, where the roads are owned by the government, you can 
ride six miles for one cent; and wages have been doubled since 
the state purchased the roads. In France, New Zealand, 
India, and many other countries the state owns some of the 
railroads; and Switzerland has just passed the necessary legis- 
lation to acquire all the railroads of the country. 

The attempt of any one man to appropriate the food or 
clothing of five, fifty, or five thousand others should be made 
a crime punishable by law. 

Monopolies have ever been considered evils, and the tend- 
ency of the times and the efforts of governments are con- 
stantly directed towards suppressing or controlling them. In 
the case of railways and similar enterprises, what they may do 
is strictly defined by law, and they are generally limited to 
one particular business. 

The Toronto Street Railway Company, having a monopoly 
of the traffic, pays for this privilege into the public treasury 
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a larger sum than it pays in dividends, and is not allowed to 
engage in any other business. 

The conditions exacted from this company are frequently 
referred to as a model agreement, where the public receive 
something more than a nominal consideration for the privi- 
lege of a monopoly. The principal conditions are therefore 
given. The writer has supplied two foreign governments 
with copies of this agreement, and it has been adopted by one 
of them. 

The franchise was granted for thirty years from May 5, 
1891. The city keeps the street in repair between the tracks. 
The company lays and maintains the ties, rails, switches, etc., 
and repairs any street taken up for the purpose of altering or 
renewing tracks. Single fares, 5 cents; after midnight, 10 
cents; ordinary tickets, 25 for a dollar or six for a quarter dol- 
lar; limited tickets good 6 to 8 A. M. and 5 to 6.80 P. M., 8 
for a quarter dollar; school children’s tickets 10 for twenty- 
five cents; transfers to all points on the system free. Police- 
men and firemen in uniform to be carried free. No employee 
to work over sixty hours a week or receive less than fifteen 
cents per hour. The Company ‘to pay to the City Treasurer: 


(1st) All ordinary City Taxes, 

(2nd) $1,600 per mile per annum of double track, 

(3rd) On gross receipts up to $1,000,000, 8 per cent 
“next 500,000, 10 per cent - 
“ next $500,000 and up to 2,000,000, 12 per cent 
“ all over $2,000,000 up to 3,000,000, 15 per cent 
“ all over 3,000,000, 20 per cent 

The amount paid in 1897 under this agreement was: 

Municipal taxes (about) $6,500 
Mileage rent 60,000 
Percentage of gross receipts of 


$1,020,215 85,672 






$152,172 
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Toronto’s success in dealing with the problem of municipal 
franchises, so far as street railways are concerned, has un- 
doubtedly done much to awaken public sentiment. The wis- 
dom of securing fair compensation for such franchises and 
compelling proper conditions as to service and employment 
has been demonstrated and so made possible in other cities. 
I do not agree, however, with those who see in this success a 
final solution of the problem. It is a step, but only a step, in 
the right direction. 

The ultimate remedy for all the wrongs enumerated in this 
paper is the absolute ownership by the community at large 
of all land, factories, mines, railroads, ships, ete. The same to 
be administered or managed by the government as depart- 
ments for the benefit of all, just as the post office and the army 
are now administered. It is worse than a crime to compel 
immense numbers of men to spend their whole lives in doing 
work which gives them no pleasure, in order that another 
large class may spend their whole lives in pleasure and do no 
work. 

It is, however, recognized that such a radical change must 
be made gradually. It is therefore proposed that agitation for 
legislation on the following lines be first attempted: 

1. Reduction in the hours of labor; six hours per day to 
constitute a legal day’s work; 

2. Minimum scales of wages to be fixed by government; 

8. Female labor not to be allowed to displace male labor at 
lower wages; 

4. Pensions for all cripples and persons over sixty years 
of age who require it. The men who serve society for forty 
years are as much entitled to pensions as those who serve in 
the army; 

5. To provide such a pension fund, a graded tax on all in- 
comes over $1,000 per annum, beginning at one per cent. on 
the second thousand dollars and increasing at the rate of one 
per cent. on each additional thousand up to the twelfth thou- 
sand, making it 12 per cent. on the fiftieth thousand and 
25 per cent on all over $50,000. 
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6. An inheritance tax on all sums over $100,000 of ten per 
cent., with absolute forfeiture of the estate on any attempt to 
evade it, as was done by two Toronto millionaires recently in 
transferring their property to trustees a short time before their 
death. 

7. All employers of labor employing ten or more hands 
should be compelled to insure their employees against disease 
and accident, so that when disabled by either the employees 
may not lack the necessaries of life. 

When these steps are attained, the next will follow. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 

















THE RELIGION OF THE SPIRIT. 





BY ERNEST HOWARD OROSBY. 





E lucemi dallato 
Il calavrese abate Giovacchino 
Di spirito profetico dotato. 
Paradiso, Canto XII. 


I. 


HE Abbot Joachim, of Flora, was a striking figure in the 
Italy of the twelfth century. Born to a position of 
wealth and rank, he renounced both and entered a Cis- 

tercian monastery. As a preacher he denounced the vanity 
and hypocrisy of his age and held up to condemnation the 
worldly ambitions of the clergy and the quarrels of emperor 
and pope. He was at one time silenced by the Bishop of 
Cosenza, but this did not arrest his growing fame. It was 
about the year 1190 that he founded at Fiore a new monastic 
order, whose strict discipline reflected his own ascetic tend- 
encies. It is not, however, as an abbot but as a mystic seer 
and a voluminous author and commentator that Joachim 
claims attention to-day, and in his own time so renowned was 
he as an interpreter of the Apocalypse that Richard Cceur de 
Lion, in the midst of his great military enterprises, sent for 
him to meet him at Messina and confer on this recondite 
subject. 

And it must be admitted that Joachim deserved this royal 
compliment, for although his exegesis is spoiled by its absurd 
symbolism and the most barefaced abuse of grammar and com- 
mon sense, still he hit upon some great fundamental truths 
and anticipated by some seven centuries much of the advanced 
sentiment of the present time. In his various works, of which 
the “Concordia” of the Old and New Testaments is the chief, 
he divides the history of man into three periods. The first is 
that of God the Father, in which men are ruled by fear; the 
second, of the Son, in which they are ruled by wisdom; and 
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the third, of the Spirit, in which they are ruled bv love. In 
the first age man’s duty is obedience; in the second, study, and 
in the last brotherly love, which makes him free. The first 
period is marked by servile servitude, the second by filial ser- 
vice, and the third by liberty. Fear is of the first epoch, 
faith of the second, love of the last. 

Now man fears and knows, says the good Abbot, but he 
does not yet love as much as he should; hence it follows that 
the reign of the Spirit should begin, succeeding to that of the 
Son. As at the beginning of the second period circumcision 
and animal sacrifice were abolished, so now a similar advance 
should be made. He does not define the nature of that ad- 
vance, but he does not hesitate to say that a mystic baptism 
of fire communicated by the laying on of hands is more effica- 
cious than the ordinary baptism by water. The character- 
istics of the third age of man are to be the doing away of all 
mysteries, the removal of the veil from the allegories of 
Scripture, the revelation of the truth to babes, though it may 
remain hidden to the wise and prudent. Philosophy, he tells 
us, makes things obscure. The only true knowledge is 
intuitive insight, attained by feeling and by prayer, but not 
by reasoning. Man’s freedom during the reign of the Son 
was restricted, but now will be absolute; and the bond which 
will bind men together and to God will not be fear, but a 
greater or less degree of love. Soon man will be purified and 
will tear all selfish desires from his heart; all class distinctions 
will be abolished; there wi!l be no more strife for mine and 
thine, worldly goods will be appreciated at their real merits, 
and not riches but poverty will be prized. It cannot be denied 
that Joachim’s description of the golden age suggests a com- 
munity composed exclusively of monks and nuns, for he 
makes much of chastity; but, allowing for the prejudices of 
his time and of his cloth, we may find in his dream many 


features which now again haunt the mind of man.* 


*It is interesting to compare with Joachim’s views the tenets of the sect of 
Nemiolaki, or the “‘non-praying,” in Russia. Its founder, a Cossack of the Don 
named Zimine, divided the history of the world into four seasons: (1) the Spring, 
or the ante-paternal age, from the Creation to Moses; (2) Summer, or the age of the 
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The chronology by which the Abbot of Flora fixes the date 
of the beginning of the Age of the Spirit, is a wonderful piece 
of work, and it is not worth while to follow it out in detail. 
Suffice it to say that from the first chapter of Matthew he con- 
cludes that each period consists of sixty generations, to which 
for some reason or other he adds an extra three, making 
sixty-three in all. A generation must be thirty years, for 
at thirty Christ began to beget spiritual children. Hence a 
period covers 1890 years. But if the reign of the Son began 
with Christ, that of the Spirit could not begin in Joachim’s 
time. Consequently he is obliged to push back the beginning 
of the Son’s power twenty-one generations to Uzziah, and to 
formulate the principle that each period begins in preparation 
one-third of its duration before its ostensible opening. Thus, 
the Age of the Son beginning with Uzziah, only forty-two 
generations are left after the birth of Christ, and this fixes the 
commencement of the new age at the year 1260, which was 
sufficiently near to Joachim’s own time, for he died in 1202. 
The first period of the Father began with Abraham and ended 
with Christ; but here again there are twenty preliminary gen- 
erations from Adam to Abraham, and this drags back the end 
of that period to Uzziah, in conformity with the system 
already adopted. 

If Joachim had been less of a thinker and more of a man of 
action, he might have anticipated St. Francis of Assisi, with 
whom he has much in common. Francis died in 1226, but 
the Franciscans were not slow in claiming that the prophecies 
of the Abbot were fulfilled in their order, and upon this they 


Father, from Moses to Christ; (3) Autumn, or the age of the Son, from Christ to the 
year 1666, the date of the Nikonian heresy; and, finally (4) Winter, or the age of the 
Spirit, in which we are living, and in which God must be worshiped only in spirit. 
Zimine’s followers reject all forms and ceremonies, and regard the Scriptures as 
allegories and not as historical documents (Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘“‘ L’Empire des 
Tsars et les Russes,” vol. iii, p. 451). It is entirely improbable that there is any dl- 
rect historic connection between the ideas of Joachim and Zimine, but we may note 
that both these men stand in relation to early Byzantine Christianity. The best 
authorities assert the obligation of the abbot of Flora to the monks of Greece and 
the Church of Constantinople, while the Russiafi Church, of course, is derived from 
the same source. This division of history, then, into the ages of Father, Son, and 
Spirit may have some common origin in the remote days of the Eastern Church, 
and possibly in the doctrines of some of the Oriental sects, such as those of the 
Montanists. 
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continued to insist, although the year 1260 passed without any 
special event. 


Il. 





It is to be remarked that if Joachim had not had recourse 
to the very questionable method of advancing his periods by 
one-third, the sixty-three generations of the ascendancy of the 
Son would have come to a close in or about the year 1890, 
and it is a curious coincidence that precisely at this date a 
professor at Budapest should have been initiating a movement 
to which he gave the name of Religion of the Spirit, in com- 
plete ignorance of the prophecy of Joachim. I refer to 
Professor Eugene Heinrich Schmitt. He had already gained 
some prominence by winning the first prize at Berlin for an 
essay on the “Hegelian Dialectic.” In 1889 he formulated 
the ideas which we shall develop later and spoke on the 
subject to a friend of his, who for the first time called his 
attention to Joachim of Flora; but even then neither of them 
knew of the Abbot’s chronology, and only in June, 1896, was 
Dr. Schmitt first informed of it by the present writer.* He 
also tells me that he did not get the name “Religion of the 
Spirit” from Hartmann’s book on the subject, published in 

7 1882, which he only read afterwards. In 1890 and 1891, Dr. 
Schmitt wrote his book, “Die Gottheit Christi im Geiste des 
modernen Menschen,” which attracted some disciples to him, 

and he founded a society of the Religion of the Spirit, which 

has members and correspondents in various parts of the world, 
drawn from all classes of minds, and including theosophists, 
swedenborgians, materialists, socialists, and others. Among 
other publications he edits the “Religion des Geistes,” a bi- 
monthly publication, from which I have endeavored to extract 
the essence of his ideas.t He has recently thrown up his posi- 








*I had intended writing two separate articles, one on the Schmitt movement, and 
the other on Joachim, but when I received Tocco’s ‘‘ Eresie del Medio Evo,” for which 
I had sent to inform myself on Joachim’s philosophy, and found that his prophecy 
seemed to hit Dr. Schmitt, I concluded to combine the two. While I have no weak- 
ness for such prophecies, the coincidence at any rate impressed me. 







t Those who are interested to know the extent of this movement may address Dr. 
Schmitt at Herrengasse, 58, Budapest, Hungary. 
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tion in the Department of Justice upon the ground that he 
cannot conscientiously continue in the service of the state. In 
the present article we shall give an outline of the philosophy 
of Dr. Schmitt, believing that it shows the working in Hun- 
gary of that Age Spirit which is daily manifesting itself on 
every side. 

The fundamental error of the modern materialist, Dr. 
Schmitt tells us, is that in common with the ancient Jew and 
the pagan he represents man as a finite, separate thing among 
things. If this theory were true, man could not entertain the 
idea of an infinite God. It provides no bridge between the 
“creature” and the infinite being. It does not help matters 
to endow man with a finite separate soul, for this spirit thing 
is equally isolated and out of touch with God and its fellows. 
He only can understand the infinite who feels in himself the 
infinite life and who recognizes the identity of his own life 
with the universal life,—the son of man who can say “I and 
the Father are one.” Thus the infinity of life breaks into our 
spiritual consciousness, and the kingdom of heaven opens 
itself. “No man hath ascended up to heaven but he that came 
down from heaven, even the son of man which is in heaven,” * 
and he can truly say “I am the life.” In the most degraded 
person he sees the same infinity dawning as in his own soul, 
and he is ready to take his neighbor’s guilt upon himself. 

True religion, the Religion of the Spirit, is thus the intui- 
. tion of the Infinite, the Eternal, the All-uniting, and the rec- 
ognition of it not as a sentiment, but as a living, palpable 
reality. This religion witnesses to the fact that a great life is 
awakening in us all and fusing us together in the All-life, and 
that hence our fellow-man is not a stranger to us, but life of 
our life, and a sharer with us in the divine life. When I can 
truly feel that others are not mere animals outside of my nar- 
row self-hood, but a reflection of the same life that I know in 
myself, then I may be sure that the divine life is growing 
within me. For me, then, the injunction to love my enemies 
ceases to be a piece of weak sentimentalism, and I discover 








* John, iii, 13. 
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that it is a necessary corollary from the universal unity. An 
enemy must needs be an external foreign thing, and those 
with whom we are one cannot be our foes. Such a religion 
involves seeing and knowing, and not an empty belief. When 
this infinite consciousness touches my consciousness, I at once 
learn that when I do good to my neighbor, I do good to my- 
self, and that I do myself most harm when I injure him. 
Man’s noblest work on earth is to rouse in himself and others 
this divine consciousness of fellowship and love, thus awaken- 
ing new motives and realizing on earth the kingdom of God. 

In each of us stirs an infinite reason whose laws reach 
beyond the stars; in each of us beats the pulse of that love 
whose ramifications bind all humanity together, and which is 
the divine spirit itself. Every man is therefore of divine 
essence, an individual ray of the sun of the Godhead, shining 
forth from everlasting to everlasting. Paradise slumbers in 
every human soul, and we must uncover it. The spiritual life 
of love, binding us with loved spirits everywhere, embraces 
heaven and earth. He who sinks the life of his soul in the 
depths of his beloved fellow-men has not lost it, but has pre- 
served it to everlasting life. Here then we find our eternal 
life, in the circle of those who are spiritually related to us; 
and here we celebrate our eternal resurrection. 

The Religion of the Spirit is, we are told, the real essence 
of all religions and of all sects. No one is called upon to 
desert his particular fold, but he should learn and teach the 
true meaning of its symbolism. Dr. Schmitt points out the 
marvellous wisdom of all the early mythologies, and quotes 
the remark of Adolphe Bastian that the sacred myth of Poly- 
nesia is a “powerful creation of the mind, and one whose range 
of thought surpasses most of the achievements of the human 
imagination.” We may ask with the French author, “Has an 
Anaximander or a Pythagoras in disguise wandered here?” 

But it is in the history of Christ that the Religion of the 
Spirit finds its surest support. Jesus knew that his life was 
one with the life of all humanity; he knew that in Him was 
no narrow individual life, but the Life. The majesty of his 
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character, the seal of his divinity, is revealed in these words: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” His soul was no 
narrow “I”; it was as large as the universe. The secret of 
Christ consists in the recognition hy man of the divine con- 
sciousness of love and fellowship within him. His greatness 
is that of self-sacrificing love triumphing over pain and death, 
and in so doing binding men together. We repeat that tri- 
umph when we learn that our true life depends on our fellow- 
ship with Him and with all men in the divine love, for which 
he speaks when he says: “When two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” Re- 
demption is the opening of this inner kingdom of heaven, in 
which we rise above death and the finite, and become one with 
our fellow men and the coming generations. We find hell in 
narrow-hearted self-seeking. We need fear no future loss of 
individuality in thus merging ourselves in the all-embracing 
love, for our true life already consists in that love. Prayer 
is the uplifting of the soul to the divine experience of fellow- 
ship and love. Prayer for earthly goods is not prayer; it is 
a mere magic formula; but in so far as we rise to the thought 
of communion with others, we obtain the one thing needful. 
And so it is that Jesus, after saying “Ask and it shall be given 
you,” adds in explanation, “If ye thus, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?” * 

You have been taught, says our philosopher, to love God 
above all things, and your neighbor as yourself, but we de- 
clare that these two precepts are one. Seek God in the soul 
of man; he who finds Him not there, will not find him 
through all eternity; and he who does not find his paradise in 
love, in the circle of those who have been touched by the same 
divine light, even here in the midst of the strife of this earthly 
life, will look for it in vain elsewhere. 

The soul of man is related to God as the ray to the sun. As 


* Luke, xi, 13. 
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the different colors of the rainbow are concealed in the sun- 
light, so from the sun of the Godhead radiates the spiritual 
consciousness of individual men. Man’s material organism, 
his brain, acts like a looking-glass upon the spiritual conscious- 
ness. The ray, traversing space, becomes visible when it 
strikes the mirror. If the glass breaks, as at death, the ray 
still lives and becomes again visible when it strikes another 
organism. After death our spiritual consciousness reposes in 
the great fellowship of humanity in the coming generations, 
especially in those to whom we are spiritually related,—nay, 
in the Godhead itself, for human love is a ray from the central 
Sun, a breath from the plenitude of divine love. Man’s spirit 
will rest after death there where it already reposes, in the 
fellowship of love. 

The primal unity, the Father,—the presence of God in 
thine own soul,—and the holy communion with all humanity 
in love, this is thy Trinity, O man. Our God is the Sun of 
spirits, the original Being, who, merging Himself in all creat- 
ures, shines forth in all phenomena, and especially in man. 
He is the holy self-consciousness of fellowship, in whose pure 
light all that is finite vanishes as starlight in sunlight, as the 
drop in the ocean, and which draws all men to its own height 
and strives to fill them with the consciousness of infinity and 
fellowship. This consciousness is holiness; the lack of it—the 
darkening of the heavenly ray—is unholiness and sin. The 
Godhead is not the arbitrary ruler of the universe, but rather 
the freedom of all, the communion of all, love in all and above 
all, uniting all, the living ideal, the good shepherd and physi- 
cian who wills that none shall be lost. He judges no one, but 
evil bears its own punishment in itself. The idea of an ar- 
bitrary ruler, such as we usually imagine, offends our moral 
sense, for he would be only a deified image of human ambi- 
tion, self-glorification, and egoism, and would demand from 
men an attitude of servility, which implies an immoral and 
unworthy state of mind. Dr. Schmitt believes that this is 
rather a picture of the prince of this world, who has been 
already judged.* It is as a father that we should know God, 


* John, xv _ 
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not as an external human father, but as the source of our 
spiritual being, the root of our life, at once the original unity 
from which we proceed and also the life-inspiring ideal which 
attracts us towards Him. 

The obvious criticism of this view of the soul and the 
divinity, namely, that it is simple Buddhism, Dr. Schmitt 
strenuously repels. The Buddhist indeed teaches the unity of 
God and man, but while he grasps the universality of spirit, 
he insists upon the renunciation of individuality. The Reli- 
gion of the Spirit, on the contrary, upholds the individuality 
of the soul in fellowship. The Buddhists find the universal 
life in the denial of individual life; our author finds it in the 
actual life of the soul. Buddha is the flight from life, but 
Christ is the Life. Redemption consists not in losing self, but 
in comprehending the divine fulness of self. Christ did not 
flee the sufferings of man, but took the sins of the world upon 
him, and therein found his divine self-consciousness. But 
Buddha, at the very moment at which he breaks through the 
limits of the finite, loses his individuality and vanishes in 
Nirvana. In the suffering Christ the infinite is seen as a living 
reality, while in Buddha we have a mere negative painless- 
ness. The Hindu loses his “ego” when he grasps the All- 
spirit, but it is at that very moment that the Christian finds 
himself. Christ, who said “Inasmuch as ye have done it to the 
least of these, ye have done it unto me,” found the All-spirit 
included in the living “I.” He escaped to no Olympus or 
Nirvana, but promised to abide with his disciples even unto 
the end of the world.* Buddha has not conquered death by 
gaining Nirvana, but Christ has done so in showing that fel- 
. lowship in suffering introduces the soul to life. Even the pity 
of the Buddhist is a selfish trait, for it is prized only as a means 
by which the compassionate man may help himself on the 
road to painlessness. 

Dr. Schmitt by no means restricts the field of his theories to 
theology or metaphysics, but he presents them as a universal 
* Matt. xxvili, 20, . 
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philosophy which must account for physical as well as spirit- 
ual phenomena. He asserts that the Religion of the Spirit 
gives us a new “world-conception” which puts all problems 
in a new light and offers an explanation of them. With the 








knowledge of our spiritual “IT” can we alone get a clew to the 
secrets of heaven and earth. The action of the brain consists 
in minute vibrations, and these vibrations, which find their 






proper medium in the finest organized matter, may be re- 
garded as the original energy, springing from the all-embrac- 
ing original unity. The current science of the day presupposes 
the existence of certain forces, such as gravitation and chemi- 








eal affinity, acting upon dead matter, but this hypothesis is 
unsound. The simplest form of sensation is that of self-expan- 
sion on all sides, of tension and pressure. Dead existence is 
an abstract deduction. Sentient life, which existed before the 
abstract thought,—life in fellowship,—and not the lifelessness 








of an abstract individualism, such was the original being 
of nature. Dead matter and empty space are mere figures of 







speech, and represent no reality. Feeling is the expression 


















of activity in self over against others, establishing the limits of 
self and realizing the original fellowship and communion of 
all things. That which is, is communistic (Gemeinsam) Being, 
revealing itself in self and the not-self, that is in sensation 
(Sinnlichkeit) and phenomena (Frscheining). Force and 
matter are one. The influence of Hegel is here apparent. 
We are accustomed to take dead matter for granted, and 
from this phantom of the schools we try in vain to deduce 
phenomena and sensation as accidental attributes. No such 
phantom hides behind the all-filling sentient Existence, but 
we find there that fact only which all materialistic theories 
must leave unexplained, namely, the universality of the law 
of our reason and of our moral consciousness, and this truth 
lifts us from the bounds of the finite existence of the senses, 
to the knowledge that beneath all phenomena is the universal, 
cosmic energy, the living, divine, and spiritual, all-embracing 
creative, original Unity, the primal force of all beings, which 
reveals to us the deepest secrets of matter and spirit. Behind 
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all the mysteries of organic life dawns the same transcendent 
fulness of eternity, which we have called Original Being. 

Our philosopher uses his key also to open to us the law of 
history. An epoch-making idea, he says, has always a relig- 
ious source, then a period of flower with an artistic character, 
and finally a decadent period when science and philosophy pre- 
dominate. And from these again a new religious idea is born. 
Philosophy marks only the gray dawn of the new day which 
must be warmed by the sun of love. He finds a place thus for 
science and art, which, he asserts, should be fruits of the seed 
of the Gospel. While he is a great admirer of Count Tolstoy, 
he cannot accept the latter’s contempt for these things, and 
he also notes his failure to grasp the universality of the indi- 
vidual soul. Tolstoy is forsooth the John the Baptist of the 
Religion of the Spirit, living his ascetic life in the wilderness, 
making straight the ways of the Lord, but himself outside of 
the kingdom. 

But the greatest triumph of the new world-conception must 
be on the social field. The social problem must be solved in 
the light of the original unity of being. Such a radical change 
in our view of spiritual things must produce a corresponding 
modification of our social life. If every man is an original 
ray of the Sun of the Godhead, how can we impose on him 
any arbitrary, external law, any law in fact but that of his 
being? We must see latent in our neighbor the divinity itself, 
the same divinity which lurks in our own souls; that which 
blesses him, blesses us; that which obscures his light, obscures 
ours. When we once appreciate this, we have regained the 
kingdom of heaven, and in our souls shines a power before 
which all earthly greatness pales. The truth has made us free, 
and this is freedom’s world-conception, for the only true free- 
dom is in the all-including divine consciousness which leaves 
nothing outside itself. All external restraint of men is ac- 
cordingly a mistake. While in recognizing our oneness with 
our fellows we become socialists, we can only carry out our 
ends in free association. This kingdom of heaven Dr. Schmitt 
does not ask you to accept on faith, he wishes to show it to 
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you, for it is indeed within you. The Marxian idea, that 
matters would be improved by giving to the proletariat the 
same authority which is now used against them, is manifestly 
a false one. The only revolution which can bring liberty is 
one in the moral consciousness of man. All others propose at 
best new forms of slavery, as they depend upon the same 
principle of external restraint. Freedom and deliverance are 
to be sought not in any new form of class authoritv, but in the 
cessation of it. We are the way to freedom; all else is reac- 
tion. We are the stone of offence of which it is written that 
whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be broken, but on 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.* It 
was not Spartacus, but Christ who was called to free man- 
kind; not violence, but moral power. 

As things are, the struggle for existence gives success to 
the animal and selfish qualities of men. Those who have 
these qualities secure the government, by the law of natural 


selection. It is easy to see that the ruling classes must of 
necessity be the worst. What we call the commonwealth is 


really founded on common self-seeking. This false ground- 
principle, coupled with force, cannot produce a good result. 
Society must be ordered in a natural way from within out- 
ward. When the idea of external force is once abandoned, 
then the great work of the Comforter is fulfilled, and the 
prince of this world is judged; this is the good tidings to the 
poor and heavy-laden. The idol of ambition and egoism, 
whose worship produces all servility and slavery, must at last 
fall when God’s kingdom of love and fellowship is at hand, 
and then we shall recognize no power in heaven or earth but 
that of self-sacrificing love. We must not indeed oppose even 
the most immoral and hypocritical power with violence, but it 
is our duty to unmask it and place it in the pillory before the 
world, and to show how base are the actions of the mighty. 
We must not hate tyrants, for thus we sink to their level and 
can no longer claim the right to criticise them. That which 


* Matt. xxi, 44. 
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not hate the powers that be, but we must overwhelm them 
with moral power; we must show how pitiful, cowardly, and 
false their vaunted dignity is. Let us not hate the principles 
of our foes, but despise them; let us not hate our foes them- 
selves, but pity them. So long as we hate, they will have a 
moral power against us by virtue of our hatred. Contempt 
for violence, pity and love for the violent, these alone can con- 
quer the world. An authority which we hate will stand; an 
authority which we despise, and which those who exercise it 
know to be despicable, will surely be rooted up. We cannot 
rightfully pronounce judgment against our fellow-men and 
punish them, nor must we look down upon them. We must 
treat the most degraded criminals as sick men, and as far as 
possible rouse them to a nobler consciousness. Our justice 
is infinite compassion. 

In opposition to the kingdom of God stand all outer rule by 
force, all class privileges, all rights of property, which enslave 
men to each other, and place them in other than fraternal 
relations. These things depend in the last resort on murder, 
which is only the ultimate degree of violence. No law can 
make right the killing of a man, for it is treason to the divinity 
in man. Our law is liberty. 

Whatever opinion we may form of Dr. Schmitt’s philoso- 
phy, I think it is safe to consider it an important contribution 
to modern thought. Not that it is absolutely original or new, 
but rather because it is a genuine blossom of the Zeit-Geist, 
now flowering here and there throughout the world. I am 
always surprised in the spring when one after another the 
various kinds of trees break into bloom, the apple and pear, 
and dogwood, and locust, and chestnut, each in its season; not 
one tree mistaking its time, but each variety together as far as 
eye can reach donning its holiday garb. And so to-day in the 
world of mind this beautiful blossom of the divine unity of 
mankind is independently opening itself in many a heart far 
and near. My presentation of Dr. Schmitt’s ideas has been 
much hindered by two things; first, the fact that I have been 
obliged to extract them from a host of separate articles and to 
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condense them to a very great extent; and, second, the very 
great difficulty of translating German philosophical language. 
For many of the common expressions of German philosophy 
we have no equivalents at all, and it is impossible to repro- 
duce the vague and yet logical grandeur of its diction. 

Of course, like all things human, it is easy to criticise the 
learned doctor’s system. To the ordinary Anglo-Saxon mind 
it has the radical defect of being, or assuming to be, philo- 
sophical. The truth is that we do not like philosophy. We 
do not care much about “world-conceptions”; we ask for our 
course and a compass, not for a chart of earth and heaven. 
Whether it is from stupidity or modesty, I know not, but as a 
rule we are willing to be ignorant of many things, if only 
we know what to do next. This is Count Tolstoy’s alleged 
error, and I fear that most of us share in it, but I do not be- 
lieve that it will keep anyone long at the gate of the king- 
dom of heaven. Whenever anyone goes far in discussing the 
nature of God, I am driven back to Whitman’s 

“Be not curious about God. 


(No array of terms can say how much I am at peace about God and 
about death.) 

I hear and behold God in every object, yet understand God not in the 
least.” 


That is really the deepest philosophy. We can feel God’s 
love enough to justify us in saying “Father”; further than 
that I am not inquisitive, or rather, I blame myself when I 
am. 

As to the immortality of the soul, it is just possible that 
Dr. Schmitt is too dogmatic. We know that all that our 
senses record is in the nature of vibrations, and we also know 
that the vast majority of vibrations escape us altogether. 
Hence there is a vast physical world round us and yet unseen. 
What else there may be we do not know. People even speak 
wisely of a fourth dimension. In face of this, how can we 
fix the place or establish the nature of our life after death? 
We may be sure that we find eternal life here “in the circle of 
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the beloved,” that we have begun a life which will not end, 
but beyond that it is idle to speculate. 

While we may not be able to follow our author in his at- 
tempt to explain all branches of science from his own stand- 
point, we must admit that the practical results of his philo- 
sophy upon sociology are of great interest. In its idea of 
man’s unity it furnishes a sound basis for a true socialism, 
and in its denial of the right of man to exercise violence upon 
his fellows, it provides a utopia free from the weighty objec- 
tions which lie at the door of the popular socialism of the day. 
That Dr. Schmitt’s views of external restraint and govern- 
ment by force will at some future day be generally accepted 
I have not the slightest doubt. 

But I have altogether failed te ~eproduce the qualities of 
the Doctor, which are perhaps the most remarkable,—his 
earnestness and faith. He certainly speaks as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes. Turned out of office, with- 
out means or position, he arraigns the governments of the 
world as if he were conscious of a heaven-born mission. Such 
pretensions are ridiculous only when they are attached to 
falsehood, and not to truth. When the carpenter of Nazareth 
said to his fisher friends, “Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom,” the world 
might well have laughed, but the world would have been 
wrong; and the ideas which our German author shares with 
an ever-increasing number of his fellows may some day in like 
manner inherit the earth. And, indeed, how do these ideas 
differ from those of the Galilean Gospel? 


RHINEBECK, N. Y. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S “SYMPNEUMATA.” 


BY SARA A. UNDERWOOD. 


N the future, when men shall know more of life’s spiritual 
| side than the majority of us can yet comprehend, the 
world will understand better the higher meaning of the 
lives of some men and women who have been accounted mis- 
led fanatics, deluded enthusiasts, or harmless maniacs. Such 
mystics as Joan of Arc, Emmanuel Swedenborg, Jacob 
Boehme, Balzac, and William Blake the poet-artist, are among 
the exceptional souls who, professing to have received revela- 
tions from the unseen, have borne witness to the spiritual life, 
through new teaching of truth whose appeal to the reason, 
backed by the power of the mystics’ own strong individ- 
uality, has profoundly impressed the whole thinking world. 
Among the various later-day mystics who have laid claim 
to supernatural revelations in regard to the life and be- 
ing of man, that brilliant and energetic Englishman, Lau- 
rence Oliphant, holds conspicuous place by reason of his many 
gifts, his position in society, the superb self-sacrifice he 
showed in the pursuit of occult knowledge, and his devotion to 
high spiritual ideals. In his beautiful and accomplished wife, 
Alice L’Estrange, he found a devoted co-worker. Through 
them was given to the world the singular work so strangely 
entitled “Sympneumata,” some of whose propositions are to 
be considered in this article. 

Laurence Oliphant was the only and idolized son of well- 
to-do parents belonging to an excellent English family. At- 
tractive in person and charming in manner, he was from early 
youth original in thought, a lover of learning; with a bril- 
liant mind. His public career began at an early age as an 
attaché to a foreign embassy; but in the earlier years of his 
life he gave more promise of becoming a social lion than a 
devotee of mystical lore. After a brief career as a member of 
parliament he travelled extensively in Russia, China, India, 
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America, and other countries, was a war correspondent in the 
Crimean campaign, a filibuster with General Walker’s army 
in Nicaragua, and Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs 
in Canada; accompanied the Prince of Wales to the Holy 
Land; was by turns statesman, diplomat, journalist, editor, 
financier, and novelist. 

Through all his adventurous life, despite his literary am- 
bitions, and beneath the polished exterior of a society man, 
Laurence Oliphant was ever of a deeply spiritual nature, find- 
ing no real happiness or solid satisfaction in either society, 
adventure, or gratified ambitions. Like the Knight of the 
Round Table his heart declared: 


** No such passion mine, 
But the sweet vision of the Holy Grail 
Drove me from all vainglories, rivalries, 
And earthly heats.” 

And so at last he resolutely set himself in pursuit of his 
heart’s desire in trying to discover spiritual truth and “lead 
the life.” 

Early in this search it was given to him to find a compan- 
ion wearied as himself of social shams and vanities, and as 
sincere in the desire for truth and soul satisfaction. Alice 
L’Estrange was the daughter of wealthy and accomplished 
parents, an heiress in her own right, possessed of many gifts, 
and a belle in London society. Frances Power Cobbe, whom 
she often visited, says of her: “Never was there a more be- 
witching young creature, so sweetly affectionate, so clever 
and brilliant in every way. It was quite dazzling to see 
such youth and brightness flitting about us.” Miss Cobbe 
describes her at that time—before she had met Oliphant— 
as decidedly sceptical, but deeply interested in the discussion 
of theological questions, and doubtful of the existence of God, 
because of the “insufferableness of the suffering of others.” 
She argued that “the misery of the world was so great that a 
good God, if he could not relieve it, ought to hurl it to de- 
struction. . . . She was to all intents and purposes an atheist 
when she said good-by to me before a short trip to Paris.” 
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It was during this trip that Alice L’Estrange met and fell 
in love with Laurence Oliphant, who at that time was an 
ardent believer in the spiritual gifts of Thomas Lake Harris. 
The effect of that meeting, and of Oliphant’s arguments, on 
her opinions is concisely stated from Miss Cobbe’s point of 
view: 

“She came back in a month or six weeks, not merely a be- 
liever in the ordinary orthodox creed, but inspired with the 
zeal of a devotee for the doctrines, very much over and above 
orthodoxy, of Mr. Thomas Lake Harris! Our gentle, caress- 
ing, modest young friend was entiredly transformed. She 
stood upright, and walked up and down our rooms talking 
with vehemence about Mr. Harris’s doctrines and the neces- 
sity for adopting his views. . . . The transfiguration was, I 
suppose, one of the many miracles of the little god with the 
bow and arrows, and Mr. Oliphant was certainly not uncon- 
cerned therein.” 


Even those who are in sympathy with the religious aspira- 
tions of this gifted, sincere pair of lovers in their search for 
the way to the higher life, must deplore the infatuation which 
caused them to believe they saw in a man like other men the 
favored mouthpiece of Deity, causing them to be led 
through those humiliating ordeals commanded by their falli- 
ble ‘mentor, and which are described in Mrs. Margaret W. 
Oliphant’s biography of her cousin Laurence. From the 
standpoint of earthly reason, it may well seem deplorable 
when we read the record of the apparent subservience of these 
two noble beings (to whom was soon added a third devotee in 
the person of Lady Oliphant, the mother of Laurence), but if 
we bear in mind that it was not Harris, the man, by whom the 
Oliphants were controlled, but Harris the Seer, the instru- 
ment of divine command, the seeming representative of spirit- 
ual forces, through whom they hoped and sincerely believed 
they were to be put in direct communication with unseen 
spiritual teachers, their submission may more easily be under- 
stood. 

The details of that sad delusion need not be entered upon 
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here. Suffice it to say that their surrender to the spell began 
even before their marriage, when, as Miss Cobbe relates, 
“Alice, in spite of the protest of all her relatives, walked by 
herself one morning to her bank, and ordered her whole for- 
tune to be transferred to Mr. Harris; and this without the 
simplest settlement or security for her future support.” Im- 
mediately after this step, she was married to Laurence, after 
which event, Miss Cobbe continues, “England saw her and Mr. 
Oliphant no more for many years. What that very help- 
less and self-indulgent young creature must have gone 
through in her solitary cottage on Lake Erie, and subsequent- 
ly in her poor little school in California, can scarcely be 
guessed.” 

Several years later they severed all connection with Harris, 
but continued psychic investigations together in perfect heart 
and spiritual unison, though preferring for the most part to 
work by themselves in isolation from the social world where 
once they had shone so brightly. The last years of Alice’s 
life were spent in Syria, where she died at their pleasant 
home in Haifa somewhere about 1883-4. It was there they 
wrote in conjunction the elaborate mystical “Sympneumata,” 
a work which they averred was given through inspiration. 

After the death of Alice, Mr. Oliphant married Rosamund 
Dale Owen, granddaughter of Robert Owen, the noted re- 
former. Through her mediumship he believed he was kept 
in communication with Alice. A few years after this second 
marriage he himself passed from earth. 

In regard to the authorship of the unique volume called 
“Sympneumata,” Mr. Oliphant in the preface says: “The fol- 
lowing pages were dictated by one who, never having ap- 
peared in print before, shrinks from the publicity attaching to 
it, and desires, for the present at all events, to remain un- 
named. As, however, I have served as the amanuensis, and 
as the pages which follow embody my own convictions and 
experiences as the result of these prolonged investigations, I 
have not hesitated to assume the editorship.” 

In a work published after the death of his wife, entitled 
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“Scientific Religion,” Oliphant gives the following detailed 
account of the manner in which “Sympneumata” was pro- 
duced: 


“In the summer of 1882 I became conscious that a book 
was forming in my brain, though I could obtain no clear idea 
of its nature. I took up a pen one morning, with the idea 
of putting the results on paper. I had not finished the first 
sentence when my ideas suddenly left me and my mind 
became as blank as my paper. My wife was sitting in the 
same room, and I read her what I had written, asking if she 
could complete the sentence, which she did without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. The second sentence was begun by me, but 
had to be ended by my wife. I therefore said to my wife, 
that it was she, evidently, who was intended to write the 
book, and begged her to continue to dictate to me. To this 
she objected, urging her lack of literary skill and her in- 
capacity for treating so profound a subject. Yet she yielded 
to my persuasion, and the next morning, as I had other liter- 
ary work on hand, she attempted to write the book herself. 
Hereupon ensued a slightly altered duplicate of the first morn- 
ing’s work, for, having retired to her own room with the 
manuscript, her ideas vanished as mine had, and no way re- 
mained out of the diffieulty but that of my acting as her 
amanuensis.” 































The dominant theory of “Sympneumata” (that theory 
which the word indicates) is that the spiritually complete in- } 
dividual cannot be, wholly male or female, and to be com- 
plete must eventually become biune in sex characteristics. 
That each man and woman bears within himself and within 
herself the potentiality of becoming both man and woman 
in one person; the emotional tenderness and self-sacrificing 
lovingness of the feminine nature becoming blended with the 
masculine elements of physical strength, intellectuality, and 
strong will power. Out of such blending, it is asserted, will 
be developed a higher, nobler type of humanity, wholly un- 
selfish, and reaching outward in strong lovingness to help up- 
ward the whole race of mankind. To the student of the hu- 
manity of to-day, it seems clear that Oliphant’s dream of 
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such a double-natured high-toned race of beings is yet very 
far from realization. Still in his book he declared his faith 
that the time for such realization was close at hand; even in 
our day. “There are already,” he says, “those who have dis- 
covered that they are united with a ‘Sympneuma,’ free from 
the gross external covering of outer body, with whom, in 
virtue of special idiosyncrasies of constitution, communica- 
tion establishes itself by new developments in sense of sight 
or touch or hearing.” He says further: “The clear presence 
and companionship of the ‘Sympneuma’—the inseverable 
Other-Self—presses gently upon the increasing consciousness 
of all willing individuals, varying in the method of its im- 
press according to those constitutional variations among peo- 
ple by which it selects in each the faculty readiest for acute 
development.” 

The implication from his further statement is that these 
“Other-Selves,” though at present outside of fleshly environ- 
ments, have always existed, or at least have coexisted with 
those in the bodies to which they rightfully belong. “Such 
vitalities,” he says, “stream into mankind, urging and em- 
powering it, lodging at first in shrivelled cells that quicken 
and expand at last, and throughout which, fulfilling time, ex- 
tends the saving and delightful presence of the returned 
sympneuma.” 

Perhaps the Oliphants understood from their own strange 
experiences in occult studies exactly what is meant by this 
“Sympneuma,” but nowhere is it described by them clearly 
enough to enable the average mortal to invariably recognize 
it or its workings. In one place it is said to be that “new 
volume and quality of consciousness which we describe as 
Sympneuma.” And in another he says: “Unless the men and 
women of to-day receive, or can acquire, by clear mental and 
physical perception, participation in the active and emotional 
existence of the being who is to them the sex-complement, 
the love, let them name that being spirit, or angel, or inspiring 
soul—whom we term the Sympneuma—the whole day-spring 
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from on high....must fail to visit them.” And again: 
“The calls to mankind of men truly great have been the con- 
scious notes echoed from the unconscious sympneumatic 
depths seeking reécho in the deep breasts of others.” 

The knowledge of and consequent attainment of this soul- 
mate, this Sympneuma, will, he declares, so inspire and ele- 
vate those who are conscious of this “marriage by soul, or 
mind, or touch, or sight, or all,” as to fill each heart so full 
of love for all humanity “that no use for life can now be 
found but to cast it before the feet of the human brotherhood 
in ceaseless and organic service.” 

“Sympneumata” is a rather large-sized book of nearly three 
hundred pages, and, with this ultimate dual nature of human 
beings as premise, widens out into consideration of many and 
varied idealistic correlated results, which may or should follow 
the search for and finding of the “Sympneuma” ; but these can- 
not be dealt with in this article. The work was apparently 
dictated in a very hopeful mood, in which the present cen- 
tury was supposed to be the era when mankind were to return 
to truer spiritual conditions, when “the ice of intellectual 
denial of human truth” should be melted away, and the bi- 
unity of sex in the individual be reéstablished. 

Woman, according to this theory of the Sympneuma, is 
“the inner and receptive shape alone, dispossessed of the 
outer and transmissive shape [the masculine], which belongs 
to each atom of true humanity.” 

At certain epochs in the world’s history, it is averred, “the 
deeper mysteries of man’s interior being instituted a quiet 
process of attack upon his gross external constitution, to 
pierce and penetrate it. The action of the inner upon the 
outer human formation has continued universally; and con- 
tinues.” In another place the material body is called “the 
protective clothing of the inner man.” 

Of the obstructions in the way of return to the state of 
biune sex-individuality, much is written. Among other ob- 
stacles is the fact that, “So long as the current of brute pas- 
sion, known as lust, invades the human organism from with- 
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out, does it introduce a conflict with celestial love, which holds 
man back from his Maker, and prevents that fusion into the 
Divine Being which could be attained were the constituent 
elements of the human form to undergo a change in the 
sense of the evolutionary process suggested.” Another ob- 
stacle is found in the materialistic teachings of men of 
science, in regard to which it is remarked that, “However 
brilliant and attractive may be the mental work of teachers 
who fail or refuse to hear these deep [Spiritual] vibrations, 
their influence rests on the lives of men as weight, and not 
as light; creeps throughout convictions, cooling, never im- 
passioning; creates in hearts negations rather of veritable 
sentiment than aspiration for greater wealth of being.” 

Although the writer of “Sympneumata” professed to believe 
that many already understood the truth of his theory, and 
that there were men in this age, “innumerable as the stars, 
who can save mankind by simply being truly in their outward 
lives that divine thing they are at the core,” yet he thinks it 
also true that “it is only as the period arrives during which 
the dissolution throughout terrestrial manhood of the ex- 
cresence layer [the earthly body] shall by slow and orderly 
processes be gradually effected, that his spiritual-intellectual 
perceptions will acquire a new acumen, by which the truth, 
essential now to all his progress, can be received and verified 
by him.” 

In speaking of “that phenomenon of life called death,” he 
says: “Full human evolution was not a terrestrial possibility, 
thus death prevailed.” And further: “As the growth of the 
real man and of the essence forms of all his organs can never 
pause, there arrives inevitably a period when it begins to 
strain and unhinge the machinery by which it has effected its 
little spell of labor in the outer world. There will come inevi- 
tably a moment when the compression of the organ coverings 
composed of low matter will become intolerable to the finer 
expanding matter of the man, and it must be got rid of. But 
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as there is the tenderness of gradual processes in all the work- 
ings of God, the resistance of the exterior body to the evolu- 
tion of the interior is generally overcome by a gentle pressure 
of years, and in the ordinary course terrestrial life wanes 
through that interval called its decline.” 

3ut this explanation of the spiritual process toward release 
from the earthly body does not explain why so many deaths 
occur in infancy, and in wars and accidents where there are no 
“gradual processes” in that release. So with many other state- 
ments of supposed possibilities in “Sympneumata,” they leave 
a vast number of reasonable questions—reasonable from the 
common-sense point of view—wholly unexplained or un- 
answered. 

But there is much in the book somewhat reasonable and 
truly inspiring and uplifting, especially in its portrayal of a 
grander humanity, strong, unselfish, pure, and intellectually 
great, filled with divinely tender love towards all in God’s 
universe. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This_is to be a place apart, at the further 
BETWEEN ~ end of the arena and out of the dust and 
FRIENDS. glare of the conflict; a place where cere- 

mony shall be laid aside and the talk shall be 
free and informal as between friends at table. The gladiator 
must be allowed to throw down shield and buckler at timesand 
have a smile and a word with his friends. So, too, theeditor can- 
not always be editing, although that is his principal business in 
life. The editor of an absolutely independent review, if he is to 
see that all sides have a fair hearing and that the one purpose of 
getting at the truth shall be kept steadily in view, is in fact 


called upon to suppress himself. He cannot at the same time be 


judge and advocate, whatever his ambitions, however intense 
his convictions and strenuous his sympathies. Yet he must 
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be allowed to doff the judicial ermine occasionally, to indulge 
in obiter dicta, so to speak, saying his say ex cathedra and very 
informally. With many of Tue Arena’s readers I am proud 
to be already on terms of genuine human friendship; it is my 
hope that as time goes on we shall all meet as friends. I want 
you, whoever you are, to consider my hand as grasping yours, 
my voice as inviting you to come and see me, my spirit telling 
you I give myself gladlyin loving service and count on vou for 
comradeship in the work-that holds us all. Are we not united 
by that deepest and strongest of human ties, common devotion 
to the common cause—and that cause the highest and holiest to 
which men. may give their lives—the cause of human free- 
dom? So this sanctum window at which I invite you to sit 
with me and look out on the procession is not “the editor’s 
window,” it is my window,—for pushing back my chair from 
the editorial desk and taking the ease that belongs to the 
laborer when his day’s work is done, I claim permission to doff 
the third person with the editorial dignity and become purely 
personal. The rose among the ancients was a symbol of 
secrecy. What was said under the rose was not to be repeated. 
So what I say here is to be regarded as a confidence and a 
proof of friendship. This whisper through the types must go 
to nearly a hundred thousand souls, but it will go softly and 
be heard and understood by those for whom it is intended quite 
as well as if we were alone together looking into each other’s 
eyes. If you do not understand, ask no questions and make 
no comment. I am not speaking to you. I am perfectly 
certain that if I have been plucked from the foot of the 
Rockies at an hour’s notice and set down under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill, with my hand set to this task of directing the 
foremost radical review in the world, it is because we, readers 
and editor, have a grand work to do together—a mission which 
means much for humanity. I believe that underlying this 
new development of the career of Toe Arena there is a divine 
purpose and a divine power which must carry it on to victory 
—to the permeation of the thought of the age with new light 
and new life; to the awakening of the people from the apathy 
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which permits their enslavement; to the larger and surer real- 
ization of the common human birthright of liberty, fraternity, 
and equality of opportunity. Tue Arena is more than an 
organ; it is an institution. It belongs to the people as truly 
and as sacredly as did the old Roman forum. There is not 
money enough in the world to muzzle or prostitute it; all the 
kingdoms of the earth hold no temptation that can cause it to 
swerve by a hair’s breadth from the cause of social service 
to which it was dedicated by my honored predecessor, its 
founder, nearly ten years ago; to which cause I re-dedicate it 
to-day with firm resolve to give my best energies to its steady 
natural development; to which cause it is held by the Infinite 
Power ever making for righteousness. We are persons met 
on a plane greater than that of personality; soldiers in the new 
crusade, enlisted for a war in which our enemies are princi- 
palities and powers, visible and invisible; but the stars in their 
courses are with us; we fight under an invincible Captain and 
for a cause that cannot fail. Let us fill up the ranks, unfurl 
our banners and, shoulder to shoulder, march steadily forward. 
* * 


% * 





Life seems to be a series of arrivals and 
ARRIVAL AND departures; a ceaseless round of beginnings, 
DEPARTURE. endings, and then new beginnings. The old 
is blended into the new; but the new comes 

back to the old to pay its debt. We of the West took much 
of the East along with us across prairie and plain and over the 
mountainous continental back-bone, although we soon sub- 
ordinate the influence of inherited traditions and influences to 
the sway and sweep of new ideals, wider vision, freer move- 
ment that seem to come into our blood and nerves with the air 
of the plains and the mountains. On the train travelling east- 
ward from Denver I met several men crossing the Mississippi 
for the first time in ten years or more, and several others to 
whom the trip from their homes in the Rockies to the Atlantic 
coast and back was a regular annual experience. We had a 
New York club in Denver during the last presidential cam- 
paign, and there was also a Massachusetts club, if I am not mis- 
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taken. Possibly the time is not far distant when it will be 
possible to organize a club of returned Coloradoans in Boston 
or New York. In the same way that the East is constantly 
drawing the wealth of the western prairies and mines—their 
grain and fruit, and their silver and gold—to the seaboard, it 
is drawing the men and women it needs. Western brains and 
western wealth are to-day building Eastern institutions, finan- 
cial and industrial, journalistic and literary, public and pri- 
vate. Boston and New York are not as well acquainted with 
Chicago and Kansas City—to say nothing of Denver and San 
Francisco—as they might be; but they are becoming better 
acquainted every year, thanks to the influence of the returned 
Westerner. It seems only yesterday that I shook the dust of 
New York from my feet and turned my face westward, and 
now, after five years, it is “up stakes” again, a departure from 
Denver marking the end of one chapter, an arrival in Boston 
marking the beginning of another. The American is your 
true pilgrim, ever on the move, but ever arriving. What a 
blessing it is that whether we find ourselves on the banks of 
the Mississippi or on the shores of the Hudson, and no matter 
how many moves we may have made, in each place we settle 
serenely, sending down our tap-roots, as if we were sure of stay- 
ing in that one particular place for ever and ever. The sense 
of freedom in movement when attained without sacrifice of the 
sense of permanency is a glorious thing for the individual and 


for the race. 
* * * * 


Professor Mark H. Liddell makes an im- 

AN AMERICAN passioned plea in the October Atlantic for 
LANGUAGE. greater attention to the study of English— 
the English of Shakespeare. “We want an 

English,” he says, “that will enable us to read Shakespeare 
without translating it, to read Chaucer, too, without resorting 
to translation. For our translations of Shakespeare and 
Chaucer are worse than those we make for Virgil and Horace, 
because we hold on to all the forms and words which have any 
resemblance to those we use now and thus produce a bastard- 
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English that never existed in any English mind. And this 
sort of stuff we put into the mouths of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. . . . In our educational system, planned out to suit 
medizval conditions, no place is left for the proper study of 
our native language.” This is a stinging indictment of the 
schools and colleges and doubtless well deserved; but the ques- 
tion arises, are we not fast developing an American language 
on this continent? With truly marvellous rapidity our Amer- 
ican speech is assimilating the Indian, French, German, and 
Spanish tongues. The newsboys on the streets of Denver 
rattled off the names of San Juan, Santiago, Guantanamos, 
and other Spanish places with no consciousness of speaking a 
foreign tongue—familiar all their lives with the Castilian 
names of Colorado places. So in California, Arizona, Texas, 
and New Mexico the common speech bears testimony to the 
influence of the civilization established by the “Conquista- 
dores” in a blending of Spanish and English. And in 
the States of Illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Minnesota the evidences of French discovery and 
dominion and of the old Jesuit missions, so long the 
outposts of civilization, in the topographical and geograph- 
ical terms, have permeated the speech of the people. The 
frontiersman has almost passed from sight, but the expressive 
Indian-French or Indian-Spanish which to such a large extent 
supplanted the “mother tongue” in his intercourse with his 


fellows has become a permanent part and parcel of the daily 


life of the people of the great trans-Mississippi common- 
wealths. ‘To him that hath ears to hear it is plain that Eng- 
lish as she is spoke is in this country undergoing the process of 
Americanization and the composite English tongue is being 
modified—shall I say enriched?—by a second composition in 
which the mystic tongue of the Aztec and the Zuni and the 
vocal mellowness of fifteenth-century French and Spanish 
find place. Nor is the process especially western. It was 
well started in New York, Pennsylvania, and New England 
before the Declaration of Independence; New Yorkers and 
Bostonians long ago incorporated into the language they live 
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in many words and phrases passed down from the Dutch trad- 
ers and the followers of Powhatan and Massasoit, while “Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” does not lack recognition in our literature 
while Bayard is read and loved. Walt Whitman’s fondness 
for such terms as “Libertad” and “Americanos” has been 
criticised as affected; but in this as in other things he only an- 
ticipated the development of our American spirit. 


* * * * 
The world does move—and in the right di- 
TANNER : ; ir 
rection. A Republican governor of Illinois 
—— has within the month followed the precedent 
WAITE. 


set by a Populist governor of Colorado four 
years ago, in ordering out State troops to restrain and prevent 
a corporation from disturbing the public peace. He has gone 
further and disarmed the band of mercenary thugsemployed by 
the corporation to menace and murder its striking employees. 
All honor to Governor Tanner for the prompt and courageous 
stand taken by him! He has served plain notice of his rec- 
ognition of the truth and justice of Governor Waite’s position 
that the power and authority of the State cannot be used with 
impunity by corporations to coerce their employees, and that the 
worker’s right to life comes before the owner’s right to prop- 
erty. While Governor Waite’s action caused a virtual revo- 
lution in Colorado and consigned him to political oblivion at 
the hands of the newly enfranchised women persuaded by cun- 
ning and conscienceless politicians that it was their duty to 
“redeem the State” by defeating an honest and fearless execu- 
tive and electing a pliant Republican tool of the mine owners, 
Governor Tanner, following a similar course, has excited 
barely a ripple of criticism. Fortunately, he is supported by 
an able attorney-general, who stands ready not only to back 
his chief so far as legal processes are concerned, but also to 
go further and secure the indictment of the mine owners for 
the killing of ten men and the wounding of fifty others in the 
riot at Virden. It makes all the difference in the world whose 
ox is gored and whose ox does the goring. In Colorado, Waite 
was practically besieged in the State House, his opponents 
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attempting to use the Denver police force against him. In 
Illinois, Tanner has the “Grand Old Party” behind him, and 
the disgusted mine owners have had to content themselves 
with the threat of resorting to the now thoroughly discredited 
Federal court injunction. At Leadville, the strike was pro- 
tracted during the whole two-year term of Waite’s successor 
bythe maintenance of a military camp at the mines, entirely in 
the interest of a few arrogant and selfish mine owners and at 
an expense to the taxpayers of some $150,000. At Virden, a 
prompt settlement of the trouble on a fair and reasonable basis 
all around now seems probable. An important outcome of 
the whole matter will be the advance to a practical stage of the 
principle, utterly ignored as a rule in these disputes by the cor- 
porations and their adherents, that the worker has an abso- 
lutely ethical and legal right to a voice in the determination of 
the conditions under which he shall work; that the interest of 
the man who furnishes human brawn, blood, nerves, and soul 
is at least of equal importance with that of the man who fur- 
nishes money, or the raw material and machinery, of which, by 
virtue of his money, our laws grant to him not an absolute 
but a limited control. For it is a well-established maxim of 


our law that “a man must so use his own as not to injure an- 
other.” 


x * * * 


THE AUTHOR The manuscript of “Bimetallism and 
ae. Democracy” was submitted to THE ARENA 
AND anonymously, and I had read it and decided 
DEMOCRACY.” that it was entitled to foremost place in the 
literature of the currency question by reason of its masterly 
analysis, keen logic, and calm reasonableness of exposition and 
argument, before I was informed that the author was an old 
classmate at the University of Wisconsin, and that what prom- 
ised to be a brilliant career had been suddenly cut off by his 
death since the article was written. William W. Allen was a 
Western man of good New England blood on both sides of the 
house. His father, the late William F. Allen, was professor 
of history at Wisconsin nearly twenty years, and an essayist of 
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rare power; his sister, Katharine Allen, is a fellow in the same 
institution, and an uncle, Professor Joseph Allen, is known 
the country over as author of “Allen’s Latin Grammar” and 
other educational works. His mother, worthy descendant of 
Plymouth Pilgrims, has always taken an active and practical 
interest in the educational and philanthropic work of Madison, 
the city on the seven lakes celebrated by Longfellow and pro- 
nounced by Matthew Arnold the most beautiful town in 
America, where she is much loved for her qualities of heart 
and head. Young Will Allen—for he was not more than 
twenty-six—was easily the most brilliant and popular man in 
his class, particularly distinguishing himself in economics and 
more than once carrying off the honors in the debates for 
which Wisconsin is famous. He was admitted to the bar soon 
after graduation, and when taken cff, had been practising law 
several years with promise of a brilliant forensic career. His 
comment on the relations between lawyers and corporations 
is evidently the fruit of “inside” observation. Naturally con- 
servative, he was a Republican in politics and strongly opposed 
to socialism or even an approach to the socialistic programme, 
and when I knew him was almost as much a gold-bug as Sec- 
retary Gage. His argument has added interest and value as 
coming from a conservative of legal and logical mind, and one 
brought up in a strong anti-silver community. It should ap- 
peal with special force to those practical business men east and 
west who have been deceived into regarding the demand 
for free silver coinage as visionary or dishonest. 
x x x * 

The view from this window of ours has for 
= — > background a structure that to my modern 
“PEOPLE.” ind is not less an inspiration to patriotism 

than Bunker Hill Monument. It is the 
Public Library of Boston, beautiful embodiment of the best 
development in the Americanism of to-day—for it is no mere 
local possession or local institution. In itself emblematical of 
the national spirit in its most advanced development, what it 
most stands for in achievement and inspiration belongs to all 
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Americans alike. Its Greek strength and grace of line and 
proportion and its modern perfection in adaptation of means 
to the ends of convenience and comfort in fullest use, make it a 
model for free libraries throughout the land. Hand in hand 
with the increase of such institutions let us hope there will be 
found growing and spreading the spirit which made Boston’s 
Public Library possible. This spirit is well expressed in the 
inscription over its portals: 





BUILT BY THE PEOPLE 
AND 
DEDICATED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF LEARNING. 





I cannot help contrasting it with an inscription on the hand- 
some armory and gymnasium of the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison: 





ERECTED BY THE BOUNTY OF THE STATE. 





“Bounty” of the State, forsooth! As if the State were some 
ridiculous king bestowing largesse on the poor out of the 
wealth they had earned and he had appropriated! Is it any 
wonder that within the same academic shades where so un- 
American an inscription on a public building is tolerated, a 
professor of political economy should have been brought to 
book for “teaching socialism”—not because he really “taught 
socialism,” but because he included a fair account of socialism 


in his lectures? There are many names cut in the granite 
front of Boston’s Public Library—names of America’s and the 


world’s great teachers; but the name of the most American of 
American poets is conspicuous by its absence—omitted from 
the list prepared by another great American, who was, how- 
ever, not great enough to recognize the claims of one then 
derided, now fast becoming the most commanding influence in 
our national development. I refer, of course, to Walt Whit- 
man and to James Russell Lowell’s neglect. But then Whit- 
man needs no monument. His monument is all about us in 
the continent he celebrated, in its men and women, and in the 
love of their hearts and the work of their hands. 
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By the way, here is a prophecy of Whit- 
man’s, written about a quarter of a century 
ago, which is finding present fulfilment: 


I chant the world on my Western sea, 

I chant copious the islands beyond, thick as stars in the sky, 

I chant the new empire grander than any before, as in a vision it comes 
to me. 

I chant America, the mistress, I chant a greater supremacy, 

I chant projected a thousand blooming cities yet in time on those groups 
of sea-islands, 

My sail-ships and steamships threading the archipelagoes, 

My stars and stripes fluttering in the wind, 

Commerce opening, the sleep of ages having done its work, races reborn, 
refresh’d, 

Lives, works resumed—the object I know not—but the old, the Asiatic 
renewed as it must be, 

Commencing from this day surrounded by the world. 


a . . * a 


WHITMAN’S 
PROPHECY. 


The sign is reversing, the orb is enclosed. 
The ring is circled, the journey is done. 


* * * ' 


On one day recently, Mayor Quincy of 


MUNICIPALISIT  & hston officiated at the opening of the muni- 
wt ipal bath-houses and at the first of a seri 
MOTION. cipa ouses and a e first of a series 


of Sunday evening concerts for the people 
provided by the city. About the same time Mayor Van 
Wyck of New York signed a bill throwing open to the people 
for free baths New York’s sea-front. It gives an American 
a queer feeling of having awakened the ghosts of some of the 
sixteenth-century Puritans, supposed to be sleeping in Bos- 
ton’s old graveyards, to read the protest of some sort of “Sab- 
batarian League” against these municipal concerts and their 
threats of securing injunctions. Meantime, I can fancy Ben 
Franklin and old Josiah Quincy winking at each other as they 
stand on guard in front of the City Hall, and encouraging 
voung Josiah to go ahead. 


* x * * 
Never in the history of the country, 
seperrenteecendel according to President McKinley’s cam- 
AND THE 


aign speeches during his recent western 
UNEMPLOYED. ; cae 

trip, have we enjoyed such prosperity in 
every branch of business. And Commissioner Wright is out 
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with a report demonstrating (if figures won’t lie) that the 
effect of labor-saving machinery on labor has been to reduce 
the cost of the articles manufactured, and at the same time 
largely to increase the wages of and the demand for labor. 
I’m a good deal of an optimist myself, and willing to believe 
that these things are thus—at any rate we ought to have pros- 
perity and increasing demand for labor at increasing wages 
under an advancing civilization—if other things were equal 
—if we were consistent—if, and if, and if—. Perhaps it 
will help us to turn “ought to be” into “is” if we contrast the 
golden visions of the president and the commissioner with 
certain facts as they are. Just now we note lasters in Massa- 
chusetts and coal miners in I]linois striking for living wages; 
laborers from Indiana so poor and desperate that they are will- 
ing to take the places of the Illinois strikers; thousands of 
unemployed in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and even Denver, willing to “do anything” to earn bread and 
butter, but unable to get anything to do. Here in Boston at 
the last annual meeting of the Industrial Aid Society for the 
Prevention of Pauperism the general agent, Henry Peterson, 
reported that “there has been a decrease of 172 in the number 
of employers applying at the office for help. The whole 
number of men and women who applied for work was 4,045, 
and the number for whom work has been secured is 3,474. A 
larger number of women have obtained work through the 
society this year than last. The depression of business during 
the entire year was noticeable in the men’s department. 
Manufacturers of all kinds have curtailed expenses, and much 
less than the normal number of men was employed on public 
works.” More people seeking work and less work for them 
than last year; more women forced into the ranks of the bread 
winners and more men forced out,—right here in the Hub of 
the Universe, where, so far as my observation and experience 
go, business appears to be brisker and the population more 
actively engaged than in any other city in the country. Let 
us begin by being honest and facing things as they are, if— 
Democrats or Republicans—we mean to make things better. 


, 

















EDITED BY PAUL TYNER. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF SOCIAL 
ADVANCE. 





PROSPECTUS. 


Our country is now at the beginning of 
an era of expansion in the popular ideals of 
our national mission and destiny. In this 
critical time Tue Arena will seek to em- 
phasize and develop the true American spirit, its purposes, 
powers, and privileges. Americanism stands for advance; for 
leadership in all that makes for human welfare, enlighten-. 
ment, and progress. This advance is one all along the line, 
closely related to the every day life of all the people in every 
field. Essentially positive, optimistic, constructive, and pro- 
gressive, it has place of first importance as a moving and 
moulding influence in human affairs, working on the minds 
of men and determining character and conduct, not merely 
in the political arena, or on the field of battle, but what is 
much more, in our industrial activities, in our art and litera- 
ture, our schools and universities, our churches and homes. 


PURPOSE. 


Tue Arena will review the life of our 

METHOD. 7” time as seen from this standpoint; fo- 
cusing freshly from’ month to month the 

march of events, and pointing their mean- 

ing in plain terms. It is hoped to thus bring the inspiration 
and uplift of the national spirit and the national life more 
distinctly into the life of the individual citizen—into indus- 
try, whether of farm, factory, or mine; into commerce, into 
civil as well as military and naval service and administration; 


1 
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into education, into religion, literature and art, and—as im- 
portant parts of the great national life and growth—into the 
various branches of the forward movement in philanthropy 
having for their purpose social advance and betterment in 
various directions. 
Absolutely independent and untrammelled 
INDE- by ties of sect, party, or clique, Toe ArEna’s 
PENDENT. discussion and criticism of men and meas- 
ures will be found at all times fair, candid, 
and fearless. While the editor has certain decided convictions 
of his own on the questions of the day, and the courage of 
faith in convictions well founded, he will always accord the 
same tolerance and respect to the opinions of those who differ 
with him as he asks for his own. Truth, as he sees it, will 
be placed before his readers with resolve to “nothing extenu- 
ate and naught set down in malice.” 
It is hoped to so industriously improve the 


POSITIVE 


AND 7, : : 
UNIFYING. promotion of “peace and good will among 


opportunity such a review presents for the 


men” that there will be neither time nor in- 
clination to stir up strife and ill feeling. Tue Arena being 
the review of the whole American people, whose real spirit it 
will worthily represent, and to whose cause it is dedicated, 
owes allegiance to no class, sect, school, party, faction, “ism,” 


or “ology.” Synthetical and unifying, rather than neutral 


in its policy, the claims of every cause to public consideration 


will be tested by its contemporaneous human interest. Every 

question has two sides, and both will have unbiased presenta- 
tion, that the truth may more plainly appear. 

An experience of nearly twenty years 

THE 


EDITOR'S ; ey : : 
RECORD. mented by systematic training in sociological 


east and west as a newspaper worker, supple- 


study and investigation, and years of active 
service in the reform movement as writer and speaker, war- 
rant the belief that the new editor of THe Arena will be 
found amply qualified on the practical side for the conduct of 
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a review animated throughout by the highest and broadest 
patriotism, and appealing irresistibly to the best instincts of 
every true American, to the heart and to the head of every 
friend of humanity and lover of liberty. 


Writers of the highest reputation and 

CONTRIB- ability, in close sympathy with the purpose 
UTORS. and programme of Tue Arena, have been 
enlisted as contributors; but it is not desired 

to make cheap capital of mere names, and ever on the alert to 
discern and encourage new writers of promise, THe AreEna’s 
pages will be open to every man or woman who has something 
to say worth saying at the right time and in the right way. 


CRISPNESS Tue ARreENa’s appeal to popular favor will 
AND be backed by pungency and point, crispness 
DIGESTI- = and originality throughout. Published for 
SUITY. men and women who believe in the serious- 
ness and earnestness of life, it will provide intellectual food 
that shall be solid without being indigestible. Its literary 
standard will be steadily maintained without subordinating 
force, freshness, and originality in either its choice of subjects 
or their treatment to conventional canons of criticism. As 
the only radical review in America, and the first in the world, 
occupying a field it has made its own by honorable service, 
Tue Arena will not fear to press forward into new paths with- 
out waiting for others to set the pace. Its place in the proces- 
sion is on the front seat in the band wagon, and it is going to 
stay there. 


To all who believe in the mission of such 

INDIS- a representative of the American spirit in 

PENSABLE. the field of periodical literature; to all who 

desire to keep accurately, fully,and promptly 

informed as to the progress of the forward movement in all its 

branches, THe Arena will be indispensable; to every friend of 

positive and constructive reform and development, confident 
appeal is made for prompt and practical support. 





ee 
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NOTICE TO READERS. 


Delays incidental to the transfer of Tar ArEena to new own- 
ership make the lateness of the present issue inevitable, Mr. 
Tyner having assumed charge only several weeks after the 
usual date for going to press, yet feeling that readers would 
appreciate his efforts to avoid the suspension of even a single 
issue. The December number will also be necessarily delayed 
to about the 10th of the month, but thereafter Tue ArEena 
will appear promptly and regularly on the first of every 


THE ARENA. 


month. 


Send in your subscription NOW and get your friends to 
subscribe. THE ARENA is not cheap; it is supplied at the 
lowest price for which a first-class magazine can be published, 
and if it is worth reading it is worth paying for, and will re- 
pay its cost several times over. If you are not yet acquainted 
with the world’s leading radical review, we will send you a siz- 
months trial subscription for ONE DOLLAR, on condition 
that you send in remittance within the next thirty days. 
Sample copy will be mailed to any address for 10 cents. The 


regular subscription price is $250 per annum. Those send- 


ing a year’s subscription now will receive November and 
December issues FREE. Single copies 25 cents. Foreign sub- 
scriptions 12 shillings, postpaid. 


Sold by Newsdealers Everywhere. 


Remit by post-office money order, registered letter or 
bank draft, payable in Boston or New York, and address 
all communications to 


THE ARENA COMPANY, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





